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AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XXI:1, January 1961. 


812. Barley, Commander Frederick. ‘‘A British Sailor Looks at the United 
States Navy of the Nineteenth Century,” pp. 57-69. In his hitherto un- 
noticed Personal Narrative of Travels ...in 1826..., F. F. De Roos 
records the observations of a young naval officer, interested in the United 
States both professionally and culturally. He records impressions of top- 
ography, conversation, and comments on the culture which had enabled 
a nation to create a navy which had performed so creditably against 
the British. In contrast to Mrs. Trollope, he found Americans quite 
well-behaved. 

— A. L. Soens 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, XLII:1, January 1960. 


813. Nossen, Robert. ‘Jeremy Taylor: Seventeenth-Century Theologian,” 
pp. 28-39. Though for “its imaginative quality, rhetorical beauty, and 
intensity of personal feeling,” Taylor's Holy Dying is a work of art, it 
is even more important as ‘‘a record of an important seventeenth-century 
theologian struggling with the problems of religion in his day.” No mere 
art-of-dying book, it persistently emphasizes holy living, preaching de- 
tachment from the world, daily meditation, the prime importance of 
charity. Taylor approached Rome in “matters of confession, absolution, 
penance, and Communion,” but not of extreme unction. Existence to 
him was a grim struggle. 


, XLII:2, April 1960. 


814. Woodhouse, H. F. ‘Permanent Features of Hooker’s Polity,” pp. 
164-168. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity deserves rereading. Hooker ‘saw 
things in proportion and helps us to”; he is concerned with truth, not 
with winning arguments; though “not tied to the ideas of his own or 
any particular era,” he respected antiquity and authority. He “was in 
the best sense of the word a reasonable man’ and a sincere one. His 
excellent prose style and fine mental equipment were matched by the 
importance of his topics. 

— John O. Waller 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCVII:3, March 1961. 


815. Mizener, Arthur. ‘‘Scott Fitzgerald and the Top Girl,” pp. 55-60. 
Fitzgerald’s attitude toward experience, especially that of love, derives 
from his knowledge that the conduct of life is at best a performance. The 
value of any action to him “‘lay in the enlargement of its meaning that 
an achieved sense of form gives.” As his works reveal, form brings an 
ideal to life, gives human relationships a magical glory. Often, however, 
the available form may itself be ultimately frustrating. Hence the per- 
vasive irony in Fitzgerald’s pages. 

— Sidney Warhaft 
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BAKER STREET JOURNAL, X:4, October 1960. 


816. Bigelow, S. Tupper. “In Defence of Joseph Bell,” pp. 207-212. 
Holmes’s prototype was Joseph Bell; authorities advancing original evi- 
dence are Starrett, Haycraft, Opdycke, Jones, Pearson, Smith, the Agent, 
Bell himself, and the August 1, 1956, Lancet. The negative arguments of 
Adrian Doyle are sometimes factually inaccurate and have been attacked 
by Stisted and the Marquis of Donegall. 


817. Bengis, Nathan L. ‘‘Smothered Mate,” pp. 213-220. Qualtrough’s 
Chess Strategy, Manchester, 1936, contains two chess games played in 
June, 1898, between Amberley and Earnest, besides two other games by 
William Wallace of the famous murder trial. Both Amberley-Earnest 
games prophesy the July tragedy, because the latter was subconsciously 
warning Amberley, who gives his unconscious cooperation. In the second 
game, Amberley sacrifices his queen to defeat the king. 


818. McGaw, Lisa. ‘Some Trifling Notes on Sherlock Holmes and 
Ornithology,” pp. 231-234. Watson’s acceptance of Stapleton’s bittern 
alibi _— the doctor’s ignorance of ornithology. The bird book men- 
tioned in The Empty House is Morris's British Birds (1851-1857). 


819. Haynes, George C. ‘ ‘What the Law Had Gained the Stage Had 
Lost,’”” pp. 301-303. Holmes entered the Bohemian life of the London 
theater district. Conservative family reaction to his stage associations 
caused a break between son and parents. 


820. Anderson, Poul and Karen. “The Curious Behavior of the Ritual 
in the Daytime,” pp. 304-311. The Musgrave ritual indicates a setting 
sun which will not touch the horizon for two hours, sunlight that shines 
through stone walls, and a manor living space 18 feet wide for Charles II's 
right-hand man. The ritual is also ambiguous concerning time. {The 
Journal editor explains that American editions omit a couplet. } 


, Christmas Annual 1960. 


821. Lauterbach, Charles E. and Edward S. “The Man Who Seldom 
Laughed,” pp. 265-271. Holmes was jovial, exhibited mirth 316 times 
in 60 stories. Watson was too deaf to notice Holmes’s laughter. 


822. Grady, Thomas F., Jr. ‘Two Bits from Boston,” pp. 273-275. 
Only Holmes could have ended the Jack-the-Ripper murders (without 
publicizing the fact). 


823. Morley, rial a “Clinical Notes by a Resident Patient,” pp. 
281-285. Quotations from six Morley letters: A Study in Scarlet is dated 
1881 by the Carlyle allusion. Holmes and Watson met January 1, 1881, 
because of Watson’s resolutions and Holmes’s deserted laboratory. The 
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Matilda Rock in Batavia Bay may be named after the Matilda Briggs, its 
first wreck. Holmes’s birthplace is Holmes Hall, two and a half miles 
east of Croft on Tees, Yorkshire. 


824. Schutz, Robert H. “My Old Friend .. . ?” pp. 286-288. Holmes’s 
reference to Charles Peace concerns three exhibits of Madame Tussaud. 


825. Pattrick, Robert R. “Watson Writes from Baskerville Hall,” pp. 
293-298. The last two of the seven reports Watson sent Holmes at 
Dartmoor never reached him, because Holmes only learned by other 
means of Watson's observing him in disguise, of the relationship between 
Selden and Mrs. Barrymore, and of the ‘‘L. L.” note to Sir Charles. 


, XI:1, March 1961. 


826. Bigelow, S. Tupper. ‘Those Five Volumes,” pp. 31-37. The five 
volumes Holmes thought would fill the gap on the second shelf in The 
Empty House are the Grant Allen translation of Catullus’s Aftis, Bunyan’s 
Holy War, and William Yarrell’s A History of British Birds. 


827. Ashton, Ralph A. “The Fourth bya. ...+, pp. 38-40. Mrs. 
Watson’s apparent denomination of her husband as James (Twisted Lip) 
is due to her speaking the Feminese dialect at the time, not English. She 


refers to Watson’s bull-pup. 
— Mark Purcell 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
XXIII:3, September-December 1960. 


828. Hagemann, E. R., and Philip C. Durham. ‘James M. Cain, 1922- 
1958: A Selected Checklist,” pp. 57-61. This list does not include Cain’s 
newspaper writing, but the headnote gives a sketch of his associations with 
various newspapers; nor does it include the results of his “ ‘ten-year al- 
legiance to Hollywood,’’’ although the headnote lists motion picture 
adaptations of his fictions. Listed alphabetically within each genre are 
articles, plays, stories, novels, foreign imprints, and translations (by 
country ). 


829. Booth, Thornton Y. “The Cliché: A Working Bibliography,” pp. 
61-63. Lists material written on the cliché “in English (chiefly in Amer- 
ica) during the past twenty-five years or so”’ under the following headings: 
Cliché Dictionaries, Handbooks of Usage, Educational Publications, The 
Cliché in Journalism, Articles on Some Related Problems, Miscellaneous 
Articles of General Appeal (items by Sullivan, Perelman, Thurber, and 
“others” are listed). 


830. Lee, Robert Edson. ‘The Easy Chair Essays of Bernard De Voto: 
A Finding List,” pp. 64-69. Between 1935 and 1956 DeVoto wrote 243 
Easy Chair essays for Harper's Magazine. They were a record of two 
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decades of social history which no serious historian can ignore. The 
finding list locates 47 essays published in later collections and gives 
brief annotations on many of the 243 items “to indicate DeVoto’s attitude 
to the materials.” 


831. Smith, Frank R. ‘Periodical Articles on the American Short Story: 
A Selected, Annotated Bibliography, Part III,” pp. 69-72. Continues 
list (see AES, III:8, item 1653, and III:12, Item 2577) of entries “coded 
by number according to their degree of critical content.’ (To be con- 


tinued) 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


BOEK VAN NU, XIII:6, February 1960. 


832. Scheltema, T. W. L. “Muriel Rukeyser Heeft Het Leven Lief,” 
pp. 113-114. Though she considers herself a lesser known poet, Miss 
Rukeyser is one of America’s “ ‘greatest living poets’”’; she has been 
called a feminine Whitman. Her poetry shows great originality and 
ability. From her first book of poems, Theory of Flight (1935), to her 
latest, Body of Waking (1958), she reveals a personal vitality of life, 
where one is made to create. (In Dutch) 


, XIII:7, March 1960. 


833. Schuchart, Max. “De Romankunst van C. P. Snow,” pp. 130-131. 
Snow belongs with that group of authors which is returning, as it were, 
to the art of the 19th-century novelist, and which is passing by the 
psychological-depth-study style of Joyce and Woolf. Snow seeks to find 
the relationship between the individual and the powers that surround 
him, whether they be industrial or religious, etc. Snow is not a creator of 
unforgettable characters, but he is a recreator of a given reality which he 


illumines. (In Dutch) Charles D. Tate, J 
— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 5, Summer 1960. 


834. Woodcock, George. “Editorial: Summer Thoughts,” pp. 3-6. Any 
literature must first attain a degree of complexity and self-consciousness 
before it can produce major writing. Canada is reaching a stage of litera- 
ture like that of America when James began his analysis of the fictional 
process. Further, during the past two decades there has been in Canadian 
poetry especially “quite an astonishing advance in complexity of feeling 
and . . . technique”; in fiction, “a quickened urge towards experimenta- 
tion”; in criticism, an increased interest. Such a country may resolve “the 
crisis in the novel” by breaking the stagnation of forms that has produced 
this crisis. Canadian writing must be recognized as something more than 
the product of European tradition or “the shadow” of literature in 
America. 
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835. Tallman, Warren. ‘Wolf in the Snow. Part I: Four Windows on to 
Landscapes,’ pp. 7-20. The key character in each of four novels impresses 
us with the sense of his isolation, which results from “the ways in 
which each is alienated from the natural childhood country of ordinary 
family life.” Mitchell's Who Has Seen the Wind tells of “a sensitive 
boy’s attempts to reconcile himself to the human viciousness and natural 
desolation” of his town and the prairie. Buckler’s The Mountain and 
the Valley attempts to “discover new ground upon which the withdrawn 
self might stand in its efforts to move into presence.” Ross’s As For Me 
and My House assumes that for the youth there is no ground, “no com- 
munion at all through which he might discover saving dimensions of 
self.” MacLennan’s Each Man’s Son shows the isolation and insecurity 
of the boy “through the indirection of the adult conflicts he witnesses.” 


836. Watters, R. E. “A Special Tang: Stephen Leacock’s Canadian 
Humor,” pp. 21-32. National characteristics shaped Leacock’s humor and 
gave it a special “tang.” A humor “based on the incongruity between the 
real and the ideal in which the ideal is repeatedly thwarted by the real 
but never quite annihilated” is typically Canadian. Leacock’s favorite 
character, “the little man,” is also thoroughly Canadian. Unlike Benchley’s 
or Thurber’s, Leacock’s man neither finds the world incomprehensible nor 
wants to escape from it. Rather, he will live in this world somehow, 
“without sacrificing his self-respect, his principles, or his continuing 
identity.” Canada produced Leacock because Canadians have been culti- 
vating for generations ‘“‘the soil from which humor springs.” 


837. Watt, F .W. “Critic or Entertainer? Stephen Leacock and the 
Growth of Materialism,” pp. 33-42. The materialistic era of the turn of 
the century in Canada affected Leacock’s work. Arcadian Adventures 
(1914) “marks an extreme of social consciousness” or social criticism in 
Leacock’s work. The Unsolved Riddle (1920), refuting Socialism, is 
“primarily a critique of radical idealism.” For Leacock the root of social 
evil lay in the nature of man. Humor, Its Theory and Technique (1935), 
his most revealing book, indicates that the highest humor “will uplift 
the world but nevertheless avoid denunciation and mockery.” Sunshine 
Sketches (1912) illustrates best, perhaps, Leacock’s own “patterns of 
values, manners, and presuppositions.” Sometimes a critic of the material- 
istic civilization of which he was a part, Leacock was always its enter- 
tainer. 


838. Wilson, Ethel. “The Bridge or the Stokehold? Views of the Nov- 
elist’s Art,” pp. 43-47. The problems of the writer (‘‘the stoker”’) are 
universal, ‘‘for the people who are writers are first writers, and then they 
are Canadian writers, Polish, French, Russian, English writers.” It is 
the critic or the critical reader, on “the bridge,” detached, who is aware 
of “the English novel” or “the Canadian novel.’’ The writer is not 
consciously national. For each, character and plot are derived from ob- 
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servation and experience. Locale, in national terms, is not so much a 
matter of choice. Rather, /t chooses. “It is very strong.” 
— John Patton 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, II:1, Winter 1961. 


839. Tracy, Robert. “Ancestral Voices” (rev.-art., The Faded Banners: 
Nineteenth-Century Civil War Fiction, ed. Eric Solomon), pp. 97-102. 
Solomon has performed a service to American letters by rescuing from 
highly romantic novels of the period between 1865-1900 selections about 
the war itself in which men of letters attempt to utilize their battlefield 
experiences for the purposes of literature. The writers usually reject 
romanticized war and attempt reality. The selection and organization of 
the anthology stress the death of the chivalric tradition in American let- 
ters and the emergence of the theme of fratricide (“‘perhaps the only 
American tragic theme’’) from the war situation. 


840. Cassill, R. V. Rev.-art., Racers to the Sun, James B. Hall, pp. 102- 
105. In taking a typical contemporary figure (the boy on a motorcycle) 
for his subject, Hall demonstrates that there is a difference “between 
canned imagination and the vital image,” that “‘vitality must be found 
under the rind of fashion, among insulted and injured subjects on which 
the superficial books have already been nearly closed.” 


841. Gibson, Walker. ‘Three Books on Frost” (rev.-art., Robert Frost: 
The Trial by Existence, Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant; Human Values in the 
Poetry of Robert Frost, George W. Nitchie; The Pastoral Art of Robert 
Frost, John F. Lynen), pp. 105-109. Miss Sergeant tends to domesticate 
Frost and to use the poetry as a source for biographical tags. Nitchie 
“may be even more damaging,” since he appears “so high-minded and in- 
tellectual’”’; he ‘doesn’t like Frost’s poems very much” and insists on ap- 
proaching them as if they were philosophy. Lynen’s book “is also an 
academic thesis” but better because Lynen likes Frost’s poetry. 


842. Ludwig, Jack. ‘Portrait of the Double Artist’ (rev.-art., James 
Joyce, Richard Ellmann), pp. 112-116. Ellmann’s book, while having the 
weight of a definitive biography, is an unfinished task—a collection of 
Joyce materials, ‘‘a mine of information . . . less a mining operation than 
an exercise in stake-claiming.” Ellmann seems unable to relate the mater- 
ials and forms of the books to the materials of the biography, the life of 
the artist. 


843. Gordon, Ambrose, Jr. Rev.-art., New and Selected Poems, Howard 
Nemerov, pp. 116-120. New and Selected Poems reveals Nemerov's 
great range of subject and artistry, the earlier poems revealing a fire which 


in the later poems has been sacrificed to a ‘‘finer art.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 
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CATHOLIC THEATRE, XIX:3, January-February 1961. 


844. Smett, Robert. “An Approach to the Meaning of Tragedy,” pp. 3, 
4, 7. The purpose of art is to bring to man’s spirit a vision of order 
which grants the spirit refreshment. Approaching tragedy with knowledge 
of this purpose and an imitation of Aristotle’s method in The Poetics may 
enable us to state what we mean by tragedy today. 

— Howard G. Zettler 


CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM, XVIII:4, Summer 1960. 


845. Saitz, Robert L. “Hugh of Lincoln and the Jews,” pp. 308-311. 
In 1255 the Jews of Lincoln, England, were accused of murdering a 
Christian boy named Hugh, and at length 70 of them were tried for this 
offense. As this story is traced in literature and in the Child ballads, 
it is possible to see how emphases changed and the gradual substitution 
of fantasy for fact made the story finally unrecognizable as one compares 
the ballad accounts with actual documentary evidence of the event. 

—S. J. Sackett 


CLA JOURNAL, IV:1, September 1960. 


846. Stevenson, Lionel. “The Modern Values of Victorian Fiction,” pp. 
1-7. Prior to the last war, Victorian literature languished in the depths 
of disfavor. Two major reasons may be found: (1) the normal cycle 
of literary taste regarded Victorian literature as smug, sentimental, and vul- 
gar; and (2) the rigid code of critical dogmas originating in Henry James 
and George Moore and extended by Percy Lubbock and E. M. Forster 
dominated the literary scene. But “as soon as intelligent people started 
to read Victorian literature without preconceived notions, they discovered 
with amazement that the major authors . . . were vitally concerned with 
the basic issues of social change and were distressed by most of the 
current trends of their century.” 


847. Jackson, Esther M. ‘The Problem of Form in the Drama of Ten- 
nessee Williams,” pp. 8-21. The emergence of a new playwright always 
signalizes a new battle between ancients and moderns. To try to group 
dramas into four, five, or six categories is to simplify merely for expository 
purposes. Each new playwright must relate his theater to contemporary 
perspective. Thus Williams and his contemporaries abandon the static 
structures of Aristotle and Horace for the creation of an anti-classical 
form ‘‘which elevates lyric above story, spectacle above thought, and 
passion above reason.” Williams is directed by a definite purpose: “‘to 
arrest the corrosive movement of time, to penetrate experience, and to 
restore meaning to man in the modern world.” 


848. Jackson, Blyden. ‘The Negro’s Image of the Universe as Reflected 
in his Fiction,’ pp. 22-31. There is within the American literary tra- 
dition a world of Negro fiction, one which offers “‘a peculiar reaction 
to the objective facts of actual existence.” Three things impart this dis- 
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tinctive character. First, there is the physical shape of the Negro universe. 
Almost all important Negro fiction has the ghetto as it locale, and the 
Negro universe thus depicted is sharply divided between the ghetto and 
the non-ghetto. Second, there is the special feel or atmosphere which per- 
vades Negro fiction. This atmosphere and tone may best be defined as 
ironic, the irony properly arising in incongruity. Third, the world of 
Negro fiction is a static world, “in which the distinctive cosmic process 
is not change, but a holding action.” “It seems . . . that few, if any, 
literary universes are as impoverished as the universe of Negro fiction.” 


, IV:2, December 1960. 


849. Jackson, Margaret Y. ‘‘Melville’s Use of a Real Slave Mutiny in 
‘Benito Cereno,’”’ pp. 79-93. Since the republication of — Amasa 
Delano’s “Particulars of the Capture of the Spanish ship Tryal” by Harold 
Scudder in 1928, a few attempts have been made to compare the original 
account with Melville’s artistic rendering, but ‘‘surprisingly little has been 
done to determine the significance of the changes made in Melville’s 
version.” Although Melville sympathized with the anti-slavery forces in 
America, his distortion of Delano’s story only served an opposite view. 
He distorted the original by discarding the entire section dealing with the 
treachery of Don Benito, creating an honest sea captain overpowered by 
ruthless slaves. “The author's chief concern in ‘Benito Cereno’ is not with 
the slavery question per se, but rather with the problem of good and evil.” 
For Melville had, “in his search for one more symbol, seized upon the 
Negro to represent in his tale the formidable force against which good 
could offer no substantial resistance.” 


850. O’Daniel, Therman B. ‘Herman Melville as a Writer of Journals,” 
pp- 94-105. Melville left behind only three short journals. Whereas his 
illustrious contemporaries were more or less methodical in their record- 
ing, Melville did not make his anything like a daily record. They con- 
centrated upon their intellectual growth; Melville stuck chiefly to personal 
experiences. The first surviving Melville journal is of a trip to London 
and the Continent in 1849-1850. The second is of a trip to the Holy Land 
in 1856-1857, and the third is of a trip around Cape Horn to San Fran- 
cisco on his brother’s clipper ship in 1860. The most significant of the 
three journals appears to be the one of the trip to the Holy Land, for 
students of Clarel will find many pertinent passages therein. 


851. Brennan, Joseph X. “The Imagery and Art of George’s Mother,” 
pp. 106-115. Students of Stephen Crane have confined themselves to 
too few of his works. ““George’s Mother has received almost no critical 
consideration at all, although it is eminently more satisfactory in its 
realism, more convincing in characterization, and less bizarre in style 
than Maggie.” It is, moreover, superior in its psychology and based 
upon a pattern of imagery “that is at once coherent and all-pervasive.” The 
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work is one of moral degeneration, which is handled more dramatically 
than in the more fatalistic Maggie. Moreover, the mother is one of 
Crane’s most sympathetic character portrayals. 


852. Jones, Harry L. ‘‘Holberg on Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees,” pp. 
116-125. Bernard Mandeville’s The Fable of the Bees, in the enlarged 
and expanded version of 1723, provoked a storm of controversy. Mande- 
ville’s argument rested upon the definition of virtue, and his view ulti- 
mately denied innate goodness in man. Among those who sought to 
reply to Mandeville was Baron Ludvig Holberg, the Danish comedy writer 
who laid the foundations for the plays of Ibsen and Strindberg. Several 
of his essays touch upon Mandeville’s work, but only Epistle 21 is de- 
voted exclusively to an argument against the Fable. Holberg concludes 
that while man may have tendencies toward evil and selfishness, human 
nature is basically good. 


853. Mahoney, John L. “Child’s The English and Scottish Popular Bal- 
lads and Ballad Scholarship,” pp. 126-131. After more than 50 years, 
Francis Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads remains unchal- 
lenged in its field. Child established certain definite criteria for the popu- 
lar ballad: (1) it tells a story; (2) it is brief; (3) it omits description 
and explanation when dealing with the supernatural; (4) it is lyrical; 
but (5) its style is singularly artless and homely. 


854. Knieger, Bernard. “The Religious Verse of George Herbert,” pp. 
138-147. Herbert was one of the finest writers of religious poetry in 
English, and as a religious a0 “his sole subject is the relationship be- 
tween man and God.” Herbert’s best poetry ‘‘does not merely dramatize 
the philosophy of an Anglican priest.’ Rather “these poems illuminate 
the situation of all men.” The spiritual biography of the poet can be 
intuited from a reading of five of his best poems: “Vertue,” ‘The Col- 
lar,” “Affliction,” ‘The Flower,” and “Love.” Taken in that order, they 
show his spiritual ordeal, beginning with his frustration and fruitless 
suffering, passing through rebellion, and ending in passionate acceptance 
of a God of love. 

— George T. Watkins, III 


COLBY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, V:6, June 1960. 


855. Willis, Irene Cooper. ‘Vernon Lee,” pp. 113-116. Violet Paget 
made herself a name in 1880 with Studies the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy. It was followed by a series of Renaissance studies and short stories 
based upon her research. These were followed by a three-volume novel, 
Miss Brown, “‘severely criticizing the ‘fleshly school’ of art.” “She was 
too intellectual a writer to be a good novelist.” Her turn to psychological 
aesthetics marked the decline of her popular following. 


856. Corrigan, Beatrice. ‘Vernon Lee and the Old Yellow Book,” pp. 
116-122. Vernon Lee first met Robert Browning in London in 1881. 
On a later visit in 1885 she was shown the “square old yellow book’”’ 
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which provided Browning with the germinal idea for The Ring and the 
Book. In response to this Miss Paget sent Browning her own work, Bald- 
win (1886), because it contained references to Caponsacchi, for which 
she received a letter of appreciation quoted herein. Miss Paget also di- 
rected Browning to Le giustizie a Roma dal 1674 al 1840, an obscure 
rie work for Browning’s plot, but one with which he was already 
amiliar. 


857. Biron, Archille H. “Paget in Parays,” pp. 123-127. Violet Paget 
visited Monsieur and Madame Delzant in Parays in the fall of 1901, 
during which visit she undertook to assist Madame Delzant in learning 
to read English aloud. Seven letters from the Delzants to Miss Paget are 
in the Colby Library, together with several books either given to and 
by the principals in this friendship or studied jointly. The books contain 
interesting marginal notations. 


858. Cary, Richard. “Aldous Huxley, Vernon Lee and the Genius Loci,” 
pp. 128-140. On May 26, 1925, Aldous Huxley wrote Miss Paget a letter 
in praise of her recently published The Golden Keys, reprinted here by 
permission of the author together with a letter to Richard Cary about 
his first meeting Miss Paget. Huxley was high in praise of Miss Paget's 
“generalizations about the Genius Loci.” Paget’s absorption with her 
mystical affinity for the ‘‘/ie of the land” may be traced to her first travel 
book Limbo (1897), but the idea persists and grows in her subsequent 
works, notably in Genius Loci (1899). Although Huxley was an invet- 
erate traveler in his youth, he has never expressed such a mystical rapport 
with places. 


, V:7, September 1960. 


859. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “Edwin Arlington Robinson on Higher Educa- 
tion,” pp. 163-164. Hermann Hagedorn, in his Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son: A Biography (1938), records a conversation between the poet and 
Barrett Wendell, professor of English at Harvard, in which Wendell is 
said to have told the poet he was “damn lucky” not to have had too 
much college education. A newly discovered letter from Robinson to 
Waitman Barbe, written in 1920, reveals that Wendell felt the poet lucky 
not to have had more than one year of English composition (rather than 
the two years of college). 


, V:8, December 1960. 


860. Nivison, David S. “Does It Matter How Annandale Went Out?” 
pp. 170-185. The reader of Robinson’s works finds it all too evident that 
his use of the first person narrator is not always merely a formal device. 
Information about a poem not only enables us to understand it better, 
but also shows us values we would otherwise have missed. ‘‘Miniver 
Cheevy,” for the reader familiar with Robinson’s personality and charac- 
ter, might well have been entitled “Self-Portrait.” “How Annandale Went 
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Out”’ provides complexities. This sonnet of a physician attending a dying 
man named Annandale, whom he relieves of long suffering by a lethal 
injection, may well have been motivated by Robinson’s brother's death. 
Dean Robinson’s own death was attended by secrecy and appears to have 
been self-inflicted. ‘In a sense, however, it does not matter how Annan- 
dale went out. What matters is the kind of question Robinson put to the 
event.” 


861. Brown, Maurice F. “Moody and Robinson,” pp. 185-194. In May 
1898, William Vaughn Moody wrote Daniel Gregory Mason requesting 
the introduction to E. A. Robinson which began a friendship, important 
to the careers of both, lasting until Moody’s death in 1910. Robinson 
concentrated upon the misery and quiet ironies of human life, while 
Moody depicted enthusiastically the grand and the dramatic in life. Rob- 
inson had a taste for simplicity and precision in the use of words, while 
Moody’s Harvard circle had sought for rare and exotic vocabulary. Only 
after the friendship began did Moody begin to look outside of literature 
for subjects, while Robinson began to look toward the classics. The 
steady growth of friendship and respect between the two poets may be 
seen in a series of surviving letters. 


862. Cary, Richard. “Robinson’s Notes to His Nieces,’’ pp. 195-203. 
Robinson has acquired an image, largely the product of his three biog- 
raphers, as atheist, pessimist, and misanthrope. But in the manuscript 
files of Colby College Library are 65 notes to his three nieces, the only 
family he had, which reveal (1) his instinctive, unobtrusive generosity to 
his own family; (2) his fundamental modesty and self-effacement; (3) 
his sober wit and moderate pessimism; (4) his absolute dedication to the 
writing of poetry; and (5) his consistent solicitude for others. 

— George T. Watkins, III 


COMMENTARY, XXXI:3, March 1961. 


863. Goodman, Paul. ‘Pornography, Art, and Censorship,” pp. 203-212. 
“Present thinking about obscenity and pornography,” especially in the 
courts, ‘is wrongheaded and damaging.” The decision on Lady Chatterley, 
taking its doctrine from the one on Ulysses, fails to account for changes 
in standards; the courts are always behind the times, especially in a time 
of rapid transition. The decisions assume a philosophically, esthetically, 
and socially unsound theory of art, e.g., by restricting literature to the 
conveying of ideas. To claim that “hard core” pornography is an iso- 
lated and special case is culturally fragmentizing. As all art is to some 
extent “pornographic,” “culturally, the greatest curse of censorship is that 
it produces too many and too trivial art works, all of them inhibitedly 
pornographic.”’ A practicable change is needed. 


864. Roth, Philip. ‘Writing American Fiction,” pp. 223-233. Making 
the American reality credible is difficult because “the actuality is con- 
tinually outdoing our talents” and the writer feels “that he does not 
really live the country” described in the popular press, magazines, and 
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best-sellerdom. The responses of Mailer, the Beats, Salinger, and Malamud 
are not novelistic or finally escapist. The notably new “bouncy prose 
style” is used brilliantly by Bellow, but by Herbert Goid as ‘‘a kind of 
literary regression in the service of the ego.”’ It can also express pleasure 
and a response to contemporary speech. But why, if the world is crooked 
and unreal, do even the better writers—e.g., Bellow, Salinger, Styron— 
end by celebrating the value of mere existence? The end of Ellison’s 
Invisible Man is more convincing, less a cause for celebration. 


865. Rogers, Thomas. “The Enchanted Void” (rev.-art., The Go-Away 
Bird and Other Stories, Muriel Spark), pp. 268-270. Ignored in the 
quarterlies, barely mentioned in the popular reviews, Miss Spark is not 
just “another witty English novelist with an economical style and nothing 
to do with it’; she has a ny and continues to develop her interesting 
themes—which are those of an Angry Young Woman—both supernatural- 


ly and realistically. 
— Sven Eric Molin 


CRITIQUE, III:3, Summer 1960. 


866. Levenson, J. C. ‘‘Bellow’s Dangling Men,” pp. 3-14. Though he 
fits into American concepts of the traditional hero, Saul Bellow’s grop- 
ing idealist suffers “uniquely.” Joseph, Augie March, Tommy Wilhelm, 
Leventhal, Albee, and Henderson blend the exuberance of Mark Twain 
and Whitman with the underground mentality of Dostoevsky and 
Nietzsche and the invincibility of Yiddish humor. 


867. Goldberg, Gerald Jay. ‘‘Life’s Customer, Augie March,” pp. 15-27. 
Essentially passive, Augie March is still redeemed by his commitment 
“to himself and to his fate,” an attitude that immunizes him against 
corruption but hardly does more than promise personal fulfillment. A 
schlimazl rather than a schlemiel, a victim rather than a “bumbler,” he 
clutches his inviolable integrity even as he moves uncertainly through a 
picaresque career, unable to rely on the stability of that Augustan world 


of his prototype, Tom Jones. 


868. Hassan, Ihab H. “Saul Bellow: Five Faces of a Hero,” pp. 28-36. 
With each successive novel Bellow is more firmly committed to the po- 
sition that life’s struggles, however unintelligible or humiliating, lend 
dignity to those who have identified themselves with the universal human 
predicament. From Dangling Man (1944) to Henderson the Rain Kin 
(1958) his heroes progress from a merely passive awareness that self- 
knowledge is possible (Joseph in Dangling Man) to a Goethean vision 
of selfless and dynamic altruism (Henderson). 


869. Davis, Robert Gorham. “Styron and the Students,” pp. 37-46. 
In the long run Styron’s emotional hyperbole, melodrama, and verbal 
pyrotechnics fail to satisfy because “inventiveness, evocativeness, and hu- 


mor’’ are not enough. 
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870. Stevenson, David L. “Styron and the Fiction of the Fifties,” pp. 
47-58. Better written and less sociological than the major fiction of the 
previous generation, the novels of Styron, Mailer, Gold, Bellow, Elliott, 
and Salinger are not ‘‘metaphysically hopped up.” Jn their eschatological 
and existentialist approach to fiction they are “genuinely concerned with 


the ultimate and the unconditional.” 
— John G. Hanna 


DESCANT, V:1, Fall 1960. 


871. Major, Mabel. ‘Regionalism at Its Best,” pp. 2-4. In Goodbye to 
a River, John Graves skillfully juxtaposes the past and the present by let- 
ting his account of a three-week canoe trip down the Brazos serve as a 
framework for tales of the past. 


872. Williams, Cecil B. ‘The German Picture of American Literature,” 
pp- 33-37. There is much interest in Germany today in American litera- 
ture, principally in fiction and drama. The favorite novelists are Faulk- 
ner and Hemingway, though Erskine Caldwell’s novels are much in evi- 
dence. Of recent American novelists, Truman Capote, J. D. Salinger, and 
Jack Kerouac are causing the most excitement. In drama, O'Neill is 
highly regarded, as are Thornton Wilder, Arthur Miller, and Tennessee 


Williams. 
— Richard L. Capwell 


DISCOURSE: A REVIEW OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, 
IV:1, Winter 1961. 


873. Narbeson, Robert D. “The Two Lincolns of Edgar Lee Masters,” 
pp. 20-39. The differences between Masters’s early complimentary treat- 
ment of Lincoln (in the Spoon River Anthology) and the later derogatory 
treatment (in his biography) can be accounted for by the differences 
between Masters’s own early, nostalgic, home-spun knowledge of the 
Lincoln legend and his later, more factual and more politically oriented 
acquaintance with and rejection of the moralizing politician. 


874. McCullen, Joseph T. ‘“Zenobia: Hawthorne’s Scornful Sceptic,” 
pp. 72-80. The central theme of The Blithedale Romance is the inade- 
quacy of the knowledge of the Blithedale inhabitants. This knowledge 
is Christian Humanism, a synthesis of facts and sensitivity which brings 
understanding and wisdom (i.e., self-knowledge, awareness of social re- 
: faith in man’s spiritual destiny—all proven in conduct). In 

e exploration of this problem of knowledge, Zenobia is the key figure: 
she is a scornful skeptic whose conflicts and failures in wisdom give the 


novel meaning and intensity. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


ENGLISH, XIII:73, Spring 1960. 


875. Stanford, Derek. “Coleridge as Poet and Philosopher of Love,” pp. 
3-7. Coleridge, one of the great seminal minds of the 19th century, pos- 
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sessed the shaping and inquiring spirit which made him the poet and 
critic of the Romantic Movement, which in general followed his philoso- 
phy of love, sympathy, empathy, and union. This androgynous ideal 
possesses both strength and weakness: it enlarged the capacity of the 19th- 
century poet to love, but it also brought a dependence upon the loved 
object, so that the poet used love (for nature, for example) to escape 
from himself and his own insufficiency. In his later work (‘‘Love, Hope, 
and Patience in Education’), Coleridge came to recognize this weakness, 


876. West, Paul. “Poetic Form Today,” pp. 8-12. The main difficulty 
in discussing form, as a self-imposed restriction which the poet under- 
takes and as a denoting of genres, is to establish how essential the first 
type is to a poem, and how useful the genres are when writers tend to 
fuse them into something new. The writer of free verse loses the air of 
finality and inevitability gained by strict form, and exposes himself to 
the dangers of pretentious clowning, but he may find advantages in isolat- 
ing a word upon a single line, indenting a line from the left-hand margin, 
or dismembering key words. Among other advantages, such devices, as 
they create verbal displacement and dislocation of sense, are suitable to 
the poet who is trying “to demonstrate a fragmentary world.” By daring 
to be incoherent, American, Canadian, and French poets are restoring to 
poetry “a lost magic,” while the English poets’ refusal to recognize and 
use innovatory forms of writing has “put English poetry . . . into a 
backwater of tame pastiche.” 


877. Peschmann, Hermann. ‘The Nonconformists: Angry Young Men, 
‘Lucky Jims,’ and ‘Outsiders,’ ’’ pp. 12-16. To apply a label to a group 
of writers is to blur the distinctions and even opposing currents of thought 
that run through it; such has been the result of applying “angry young 
men” and similar designations to the writers of our decade. One tends 
to forget that John Osborne's anger articulates the disappointment of 
a member of the lower class (Jimmy Porter of Look Back in Anger) who 
finds himself barred from fellowship with the strata of society which he 
has thought to enter; that Kingsley Amis and John Wain are much more 
objective than this, the latter actually attacking the despair which we see 
in Osborne, and the former exhibiting a superb sense of humor in his 
brilliant satire; and that Colin Wilson, while also seeing the man of 
more than ordinary sensibility as an outsider, says that such a man will 
stand for truth, and will find his hope in a reawakening of a religious 
sense, ‘‘a religious existentialism.” If there is any basis for classing such 


writers together, it is that they are all nonconformists. 
— Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN AFRICA, III:i, March 1960. 


878. Partridge, A. C. “Editorial: Shakespeare and Religion,” pp. 1-7. 
Shakespeare consistently shows us that man is insecure “when he relies 
on the fallible human powers.’ He was not, however, a theologian, nor 
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a firm adherent to any sect; he believed ‘‘that grace comes from works 
and good conduct from a will addressed to desirable human and divine 


ends.” 


879. Gérard, Albert. “Resolution and Independence: ‘Wordsworth’s 
Coming of Age,” pp. 8-20. The structure of Wordsworth’s poem is based 
on the interplay between the outside world and the poet’s inner self. 
But it goes deeper—to a consideration of the problem of happiness and 
suffering. The episode of the leech-gatherer is relevant to the poem be- 
cause the old man had previously experienced the poet’s mood of sadness 
and had overcome it; Wordsworth thus regards the leech-gatherer as an 
agent of divine grace, sent ‘from some far region” to guide him to 
wisdom and maturity. 


880. Martin, W. R. “Emma: A Definition of Virtue,” pp. 21-30. In 
Emma Jane Austen defines virtue by showing a succession of incidents 
containing three terms: two extremes and a balance between them. The 
third term, usually represented by Mr. Knightley, is the one advocated. 
Mrs. Elton is a mirror-image of Emma herself, “her own faults writ 
large.” Miss Bates is a foil to Emma; it is more difficult for Emma to be 
virtuous than for Miss Bates, because Emma is more brilliant. Emma's 
marriage is also “the end of a pilgrimage,” for it marks a profound char- 
acter change which readies her to share Mr. Knightley’s virtues. 


881. Davis, E. “Shakespeare’s Conception of Honour,” pp. 31-34. Many 
of Shakespeare’s characters find themselves caught between a code of 
honor at larger principles of ethical behavior. Thus Hotspur is “im- 
maculate in honour,” but he is also a fool. 


882. Doyle, John R., Jr. “The Poetry of Walt Whitman,” pp. 35-47. 
Whitman could be as bad as his worst detractors said or as good as his 
most fervent admirers claimed. “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d,”’ ‘‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,’ and “Song of Myself” 
ate all excellent; the second ‘shows Whitman doing certain things as 
perfectly as he was ever to do them,” and the third shows Whitman so far 
in advance of his time that it is only since Eliot that we have been able 
even to begin to see what Whitman was doing. 


883. Eglington, Charles. “ ‘Quaintness’ in Pauline Smith: Observations 
on Her Style and Dialogue,” pp. 48-56. While Pauline Smith’s style has 
been erroneously considered ‘‘quaint,” there is nothing quaint in her nar- 
tative or descriptive passages, which are perfectly straightforward; her 
attempt to render in English the dialogue of Afrikaans characters, how- 
ever, “leaves an echo in the mind’’ which makes readers think ‘‘that the 
diction in the dialogue is to some extent characteristic of her prose in 
general.” But her use of dialogue is poetic and sensitive and one of the 
fine points of her work. 
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884. Marsh, D. R. C. “Moral Judgments in The Secret Agent,” pp. 57- 
70. All the characters in The Secret Agent are preoccupied with self and 
do not (with the possible exception of the Assistant Commissioner) have 
any idea of justice external to themselves. Thus it is bitterly critical of 
human behavior; but it is thoroughly honest. 


885. Jeffreys, M.D. W. ‘‘Words and Etymologies for the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” pp. 71-78. Twenty-four words with citations of their 
occurrence are here given. 


886. Andrew, R. V. “A Wilkie Collins Check-List,” pp. 79-98. Along 
with this bibliography are some references to Collins’s relations with 
Dickens and other biographical information. 


, III:2, September 1960. 


887. Girling, H. K. ‘Provincial and Continental: Writers in South 
Africa,” pp. 113-118. Alan Paton first brought South African literature 
to world attention; he has been followed by Nadine Gordimer and Dan 
Jacobson. Poetry has been more slow to come along, but it is coming. 


888. Martin, W. R. “Sensibility and Sense: A Reading of Persuasion,” 
pp. 119-130. The key to understanding Persuasion is to realize that Lady 
Russell is not honest by nature but only because honesty is the best policy. 
Thus she is ‘‘Jane Austen’s most penetrating study of the gulf that can 
exist between right conduct and virtue.’’ Real values in the novel are 
demonstrated by the Musgroves, the naval gentleman, and the hero and 
heroine. Of these it is Anne and Wentworth who represent the fullest 
development of values; they show that “pruderice is worldliness, and at 
war with courage, generosity, love and life itself.” Thus “Persuasion stands 
Sense and Sensibility on its head.” 


889. Doyle, John R., Jr. ‘Experiment in Early Twentieth-Century Ameri- 
can Poetry,” pp. 131-145. Some of T. S. Eliot’s use of obscurity may be 
traced to the fact that he was questioning the values of his social class 
and wanted to do it so that his relatives and associates would not know 
what he was saying. Pound’s predilection for shock effects stems from a 
restless search for “interior excitement’ in poetry. Cummings’s typo- 
graphical devices are sometimes functional in the poem and sometimes 
not; but his more lasting contribution to poetry will be “his handling of 
words.” Wallace Stevens is interested in nature, but as an observer rather 
than a participant, so that he tends to use it symbolically rather than for 
itself; he is at his best when more concerned with images than abstrac- 
tions. Hart Crane’s achievement lies in using common words in unusual 
combinations and “words in contexts which force from them implications 
not to be found in any dictionary.” 


890. Abrahams, Lionel. ‘Nadine Gordimer: The Transparent Ego,” pp. 
146-151. Miss Gordimer’s approach to fiction isto eliminate completely 
any impress of self; yet she is present in almost all her works either in 
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her own guise or in that of a narrator who takes her point of view. This 
involvement results in the overt communication of her attitude, ‘‘a sort 
of automatic sympathy or antipathy according merely to the socio-economic 
classes” to which her characters belong. Yet in her latest work she is 
beginning to overcome this handicap. 


891. Baker, Sheridan. “Paton’s Late Phalarope,” pp. 152-159. Too Late 
the Phalarope is inferior to Cry, the Beloved Country because of faulty 
technique: he uses conventional theatrics, he mishandles point of view, 
he confuses his symbols, and he is embarrassed by the sexual elements of 
the novel. 


892. Hall, A. D. “Pringle, Somerset and Press Freedom,” pp. 160-178. 
While the South African poet Thomas Pringle’s réle in the struggle for 
press freedom in South Africa in the 1820's has perhaps been overrated, 
he was in the thick of the fray and stood up courageously to the governor, 
Lord Charles Somerset. 


893. Jones, Joseph. ‘Carlyle, Whitman, and the Democratic Dilemma,” 
pp. 179-197. The two essays which Whitman combined as Democratic 
Vistas were intended as a reply to Carlyle’s “Shooting Niagara: and 
After?’ Both agreed on grave weaknesses in American society. But while 
Carlyle felt these arose because America had got off the true path of aris- 
tocracy, Whitman could view them as temporary evils that would cease as 
America evolved. In the 20th century Carlyle’s ideas are dead; there is to- 
talitarianism, but it is not based on aristocracy. Whitman’s ideals have been 
perverted by the Communists in ‘peoples’ democracies,” but in their 
unperverted form they still offer hope to the human race. 


894. Hey, P. D. “A Text-Book of English for Soviet Schools,” pp. 198- 
204. English Text-Book for the 10th Class of the Middle School, by I. A. 
Nelidov and L. R. Todd, teaches not only grammar but also the faults of 
the capitalist system. Authors included are Thomas Hardy, Jerome K. 
Jerome, H. G. Wells, Jack London, O. Henry, Theodore Dreiser, John 
Galsworthy, George Bernard Shaw, and Peter Abrahams. 

— S. J. Sackett 


ESQUIRE, L:2, August 1958. 


895. Millstein, Gilbert. ‘The Dark at the Top of William Inge,” pp. 
60-63. Rendered better able, through psychoanalysis and A. A., to face the 
world and understand it, Inge today feels that he has “‘just scratched the 
surface’ of what he wants to write and is ‘‘more eager than ever to work,” 
even though he admits the possibility of tiring and giving up. 


, L:3, September 1958. 


896. Macdonald, Dwight. “The Bright Young Men in the Arts,” pp. 
38-40. Promising young writers include James Baldwin and Norman 
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Mailer in prose and Adrienne Cecile Rich in poetry. Our younger poets 
—"more impressive collectively than individually’—have abandoned free 
verse for form. Jason Epstein of Doubleday (Anchor Division) should 
be cited for his fathering of the quality paperback. 


, L:4, October 1958 (Silver Anniversary Issue). 


897. Caldwell, Erskine. “My Twenty-Five Years of Censorship,” pp. 
176-178. The decision by Judge Curtis Bok of Philadelphia around 1949, 
dismissing obscenity charges involving nine books, seems to have ended 
(temporarily, at least) censorship activities going back to 1932 and God's 
Little Acre. Today the serious writer may use what language and de- 
scribe what scenes he pleases, short of pornography. Conceivably censor- 
ship in any form is unnecessary; certainly it is dangerous, in that it leads 
to thought control. 


898. Nathan, George Jean. “Memories of Fitzgerald, Lewis, and Drei- 
ser,” pp. 148-154. Despite contrary statements in the Mizener biography 
of Fitzgerald, “which is full of distortions of the truth,” the friendship 
between Nathan and Fitzgerald “was never interrupted.” The final esti- 
mate of Fitzgerald can not now be determined, but at least he will long 
be remembered affectionately. Although successful as a novelist, Lewis 
was self-deceived concerning his talents as a dramatist. Orations before 
his friends presaged forthcoming novels; The Man Who Knew Coolidge 
is a collection of these speeches. Eccentric though he sometimes appeared 
at formal gatherings, Lewis behaved most sedately when he was pre- 
sented with the Nobel Prize. His humor left him only during his Negro- 
hile interlude. His death found him “‘a forlorn and sad character of the 
iterary world,” which had largely forgotten him. Somewhat naive, having 
basically simple pleasures, Dreiser did not change as success came to him. 
Poor or rich, ‘he wrote with complete honesty, the best he knew how,” 
and “‘he wrote in more literary forms than any other American of repute,” 
on a wide variety of subjects. 


899. Dreiser, Theodore. “Background for An American Tragedy,” pp. 
155-157. Reproduces Chapter 8, one of nine chapters not included in the 
text of the novel which deal with the hero’s childhood. The Dreiser Mss, 
including correspondence, are at the University of Pennsylvania. 


900. Fitzgerald, F. Scott. “Advice to a Young Writer,” with critical 
comment by Andrew Turnbull, pp. 158-159. Three letters of August 
1939 and November 1938 show Fitzgerald the craftsman, the professional, 
voicing a stern regard for the writer's metier. Honesty is essential; talent 
is the beginning of the professional writer. After an early brilliant suc- 
cess, Fitzgerald “grew slowly and matured late’; these letters show him 
“reflecting deeply on the meaning of existence and the problems of his 
craft, so that in human terms he had [in his last years} more to give than 
ever before.” 
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901. Lewis, Sinclair. “A Minnesota Diary,’ with critical comment by 
Mark Schorer, pp. 160-162. Excerpts (mainly from 1942) from the diary 
that Lewis kept between 1942 and 1946, the period of his stay in Minne- 
sota, show his perception of the state and its people and imply much 
about Lewis himself, ‘a man fundamentally self-divided.” 


902. Graves, Robert. ‘The American Poet as a Businessman,” pp. 47, 
51, 56, 58. American poets today “are less interested in making than in 
marketing’; much of their production, like that of manufacturers, “is 
thoroughly expendable.” There is a difference between poetry as business 
and poetry as vocation—between production and making. The market 
today is mainly for clever occasional verse; ‘the real thing” is hard to sell 
—if, indeed, it has ever existed, except as an ideal. 


903. Cowley, Malcolm. “The Leopard in Hart Crane’s Brow,” pp. 257- 
260, 264-271. Dissipation, Crane’s method for achieving the poetic 
vision, ended (as with all who try it) in destruction—in his case, suicide. 
Using this method, Crane was partly successful between 1923 and 1927, 
wholly so for only five weeks in 1926. 


904. Faulkner, William. ‘Faulkner in Japan,” pp. 139, 141-142. In a 
series of answers to questions put by Japanese on a visit to Japan, Faulk- 
ner discusses such matters as literature, God, his previous avowal that 
man “‘will prevail,” and racial inequality in America. 


905. Faulkner, William. “Impressions of Japan,” p. 140. In an impres- 
sionistic sketch, Faulkner suggests a lasting affection for Japan and her 


people. 
— John S. Phillipson 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, No. 14, September-October 1960. 


906. Wain, John. “My Nineteen-Thirties (Part Two),”’ pp. 71-87. Wain 
continues his memories of early life and school days, which provided 
him, in microcosmic school-yard form, the material for understanding 
the Nazi world persecutions of the forties. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LIV:1, January 1960. 


907. Steadman, John M. “The ‘Suffering Servant’ and Milton’s Heroic 
Norm,” pp. 29-43. “In Christ, the suffering servant, Milton found the 
very archetype of Christian heroism.” The Messiah’s humiliation provides 
Milton with an ethical pattern very different from that of the secular 
hero; while the latter destroys, the Messiah saves mankind and creates 
new life. The Messiah’s ministry of redemption, which necessarily in- 
volves both abject humiliation and sublime exaltation, is to Milton the 
“norm of Christian heroism.” 

— John Henry Smith 
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IL MONDO, XII:42, October 18, 1960. 


908. Frosini, Vittorio. “Il Vangelo di Robinson,” pp. 9-10. Like Don 
Quixote and Goethe’s Faust, Robinson Crusoe replaces medieval ideals 
with the values of the new man of discovery and action. Crusoe is a new 
Adam, reaffirming man’s dominion over the natural world, making his 
own destiny. Robinson Crusoe is an epic of the individual spirit and an 
autarkic utopia. Defoe’s realistic style evolves not from journalistic 
habit, but from his concept of the instant conversion of emotion into 
action. His style is appropriate to a behaviorist psychology, anti-subjective 
and impersonal. (In Italian) 


, XII:47, November 22, 1960. 


909. Lombardo, Agostino. “Il Nuovo Romanzo’” (rev.-art., I/ Nuovo 
Romanzo Americano 1949-59, Marisa Bulgheroni, Milan: Schwarz, 1960), 
pp. 9-10. Excess realism of the war novel has given way to a symbolism 
so abstract that it seems a protection from rather than an interpretation of 
the world. Southern writing (done through a Faulknerian screen) has 
become a literary game, and the beatniks pursue childish visions of a 
nonexistent America. Among the few novelists rising above mediocrity 
are Jews and Negroes not primarily engaged in social protest—Ellison, 
Malamud, Bellow. The difficulty of representing the fragmentary modern 
world is especially acute in America, where everything is violence and 
extremity; where intellectualism is distrusted; where the artist must iden- 
tify both reality and American reality; where no social conventions dictate 
literary conventions; and where with every step the writer must make a 
new beginning. (In Italian) 

—Joan Webber 


Issue XII:43 of I/ Mondo was reported on in the January 1961 AES. 


JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, LIII:4, Winter 1960. 


910. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Herman Melville’s Visit to Galena in 
1840,” pp. 376-388. Virtually nothing is known of Melville’s summer in 
Galena, Illinois, where he visited his uncle, Major Thomas Melvill [s/c]; 
but his connection with Galena may be partially reconstructed in an indi- 
rect manner by (1) looking at contemporary descriptions of the town, 
(2) examining local records to see what relatives were living there and 
what activities they were engaged in, and (3) scanning the local news- 
paper for 1840 to find out what events were taking place there. 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, X:3, Summer 1960. 


911. Wright, Celeste Turner. “Katherine Mansfield’s Dog Image,” pp. 
80-81. The image of a fearsome dog that recurs in Katherine Mansfield’s 
works is traceable to real life experiences. This unpleasant compulsive 
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image is also often associated with a terrifying wind. Sometimes the dog 
represents a death-phobia, brought on by tuberculosis; sometimes it rep- 
resents a dread of unwelcome amorous advances. Biiss is cited. 


, X:4, Autumn 1960. 


912. Phillips, Elizabeth. ‘The Hocus-Pocus of Lolita,’ pp. 97-101. 
Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita is a satire on an orthodox Freudian view of 
Edgar Allan Poe, the analysis by Marie Bonaparte. Nabokov was inspired 
by the orangutan of Poe’s ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue.” In Lolita, Poe's 
name is mentioned twice; his “Annabel Lee’’ serves as the source for 
the name and the reminiscence of Humbert’s first love. Humbert re- 
sembles Poe in many details, and much of his story is derived from Poe’s 
writings. The killing of Quilty farcically inverts Miss Bonaparte’s inter- 
pretation of Poe’s repressed lust-murdering instincts. Finally, in the Post- 
script, Nabokov specifically attacks “Freudian voodooism.” 

— Martin Kallich 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VIII:1, January 1961. 


913. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. “The Poetry of Auden,” pp. 44-63. The critic 
should no longer shy away from the formidable task of reckoning with 
“the tough resistant solidity” of W. H. Auden’s total accomplishment. 
No longer should the critic feel that he can put such an assessment off 
until “some later time of expected fulfillment.’ Auden is now in the full 
flower of a great career. The volumes he published in the 1930's are 
finally summarized in New Year Letter, 1941, the poem that is the key 
to Auden’s sense of the poet and the status of art in general within the 
life of the human community—" ‘we are conscripts to our age.’”” Auden 
is, and always has been, concerned with ‘ ‘the situation of our time’ ” 
and this concern inevitably leads to an appraisal of the “ ‘political up- 
heaval’’’ with which “ ‘our lives have been coeval.’’’ Auden’s odyssey, 
a deliberate exposing of his mind to all the tensions and -isms of the 
modern world, finally ending in traditional religious beliefs, stands as a 
testament of what will be required of every writer in our time who may 
feel compelled to make a similar journey. Whether others do do so or not, 
we ought to be grateful to Auden for bravely making his journey: for 
the result is a body of poetry of considerable genius. 

— Robert R. Yackshaw 


MIDWEST REVIEW, Spring 1960. 


914. Kloucek, Jerome W. ‘The Framework of Hart Crane’s The Bridge,” 
pp. 13-23. In The Bridge Crane follows the traditional three-stage pattern 
of the quest: (1) the call to adventure and departure, (2) the initiation 
through trials, and, (3) the return to the world. The details of the quest 
conform to what Joseph Campbell (The Hero with a Thousand Faces) 
calls the monomyth. After the introduction of the theme in ‘To Brooklyn 
Bridge,’’ Sections I and II show the protagonist awakening and beginning 
purification by “exploring through memory what in America’s past con- 
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tributes to his total self.” In ‘Cutty Sark’’ (Section Til), he despairs of 
achieving the vision, and loses his guide (Rip Van Winkle), who is not 
qualified to take him further. In Section IV he finds a better guide, 
Walt Whitman, in whose work he reads the concepts which he will ex- 
perience in Sections V and VI: “‘the vision that immortality is the Now, 
that infinity is the Self, that the two worlds are One.” Thus the individual 
poems of The Bridge give us states of consciousness and narrative clues 
which present a sequential development of trials and achievement corres- 
ponding to those of the monomyth. 

— Richard Lettis 


MODERN AGE, V:1, Winter 1960-1961. 


915. Burke Newsletter (No. 7, Winter 1960-61), pp. 107-110. Topics 
discussed include the forthcoming Volume IV of Burke’s Correspondence, 
Burke studies in England, the Burke revival in America, and two new 
Burke anthologies. (The Newsletter will no longer appear in Modern 


Age, but will be hereafter issued independently. ) 
— John O. Waller 


MODERNA SPRAK, LIII:3, 1959. 


916. Fleisher, Frederick. ‘Eugene O’Neill and 1912,” pp. 232-240. 
Nineteen hundred twelve was a year of great importance to O'Neill, 
since during his stay at a sanatorium then, he first began to find himself 
as a playwright. The plays set in this year—'‘A Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten” (later changed to 1923), ‘The Iceman Cometh,” “Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night’—all contain many autobiographical elements and a 
common theme—the necessity of withdrawal from reality. 


917. Mustanoja, Tauno F. “The Division of English Words into Syl- 
lables,” pp. 240-243. “The two main factors governing English syllabi- 
cation are stress and vowel quantity.’ A stressed short vowel makes the 
syllable closed; a long one makes it open. Unstressed syllables remain 
open. When an -i- in a final syllable is pronounced as [j}, it is treated 
as a consonant in dividing the words into syllables. The division of a 
word at the end of a line should be avoided; at the end of a page it must 
be. 


, LITI:4, 1959. 


918. Ahnebrink, Lars. ‘Toward Naturalism in American Fiction,” pp. 
365-372. Although both Howells and James reveal some influence of 
naturalism, we must wait for Garland, Crane, and Norris for its true 
beginning in American literature. Naturalism brought with it a new 
kind of protagonist, the unheroic failure whose behavior is determined by 
“hidden impulse, the unconscious, instincts, desires, and social and 
economic pressures.” 


= 
? 
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, LIV:1, 1960. 


919. Wilson, F. A. C. “Yeats’s Last Poems,” pp. 10-19. Although the 
Last Poems is probably the “most sustained expression of primitive and 
irresponsible sexual energy in English literature,” all the personae desire 
spiritual rather than sexual Saores The cave of sex can lead to the 
visionary experience of beatitude. 


, LIV:3, 1960. 


920. Renoir, Alain. ‘The Progressive Magnification: An Instance of 
Psychological Description in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” pp. 
245-253. As Sir Gawain moves closer to danger and the fear of death, 
the physical surroundings are magnified in height and depth in relation- 
ship to him. The technique is ‘the regulation of visual description ac- 
cording to simple elements of psychology concerning the principal 
character’s emotional state.” 


921. Hedberg, Johannes. ‘‘Meditations, Linguistic and Literary, on Medi- 
tation Twenty-nine by Edward Taylor,” pp. 253-270. While it is not 
possible fully to bring Edward Taylor's poem to life, careful study can 
reveal the “‘fantastick’’ elements and conceits which made it acceptable 
to its audience, and the use of which places Taylor in the metaphysical 
tradition. 


922. Steene, Birgitta. ‘“William Faulkner and the Myth of the American 
South,” pp. 271-279. From the myth of the ante-bellum South, Faulkner 
has created a Christian ethic; for him Southern society as a whole is so 
tinged with guilt that the Civil War and Reconstruction is “‘God’s just 
retribution.” In the South Faulkner has found the perfect “social and 
moral setting upon which to project the inner conflicts of his characters.” 

— Mary D. Smith 


MODERN DRAMA, III:3, December 1960. 


923. Engel, Edwin. “O'Neill, 1960,” pp. 219-223. Eugene O’Neill’s 
chances for immortality are better than ever; ‘‘no other native playwright 
had been at once so skillful, original, exciting, prolific.” With the per- 
spective of time, it is possible to see the unifying religious pattern under 
infusions of psychology and sex, and theatrical gimmicks. 


924. Dahlstrom, Carl E. W. L. “Dynamo and Lazarus Laughed: Some 
Limitations,” pp. 224-230. Though using raw materials of great impor- 
tance, Dynamo and Lazarus Laughed failed to give artistic body to the 
potentials they contain, because O’Neill was not aware of the essential 
nature and relationships of science and religion. His failure is partly at 
least explained by the cultural setting, which presented religion and sci- 
ence as an either-or. He did succeed in “catching the sense of anguish” 
of men’s minds, but he was unable to treat artistically the format in 
religion, science, and existence. 
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925. Chaitin, Norman C. “O'Neill: The Power of Daring,” pp. 231-241. 
A memorial meeting of actors and playwrights was held in 1953 in 
memory of O'Neill. “Being a playwright was to O’Neill synonymous with 
being a man.” Though he was apparently shy, he was “full of the 
greatest conceit any American playwright” had. His conceit was perhaps 
a bulwark against his father, who died too soon for O’Neill to work out 
a satisfactory relationship with him. His ambivalent attitudes toward his 
mother marked his plays. The times were ready for him; he knew the 
audience, and it welcomed him. His career “‘presents the only accomp- 
lished life of any playwright in our country,” with an epilogue still 
unfolding. 


926. Nethercot, Arthur H. “The Psychoanalyzing of Eugene O'Neill,” 
pp- 242-256. ‘To what extent is O'Neill to be regarded as a student and 
practitioner of ‘psychoanalysis’?’’ First raised in 1921, by 1928 the 
question had come into the forefront of criticism, though many critics 
continued to shut their eyes to ‘‘the existence of this obnoxious material.” 
In 1930 an M.A. thesis raised the question, and provoked correspondence 
with O'Neill, without settling the issue of O’Neill’s study, or knowledge, 
or conscious use of psychoanalytic material. From the late 1920's on, 
Different, Strange Interlude, Desire Under the Elms, and Mourning Be- 
comes Electra have produced the most discussion of psychoanalytic consid- 
erations. (To be concluded in the February issue of Modern Drama.) 


927. Weissman, Philip. “Mourning Becomes Electra and The Prodigal: 
Electra and Orestes,” pp. 257-259. Jack Richardson in his Prodigal offers 
a “more cerebral and less emotional” solution to Orestes’s problem than 
does O’Neill. Richardson’s Orestes is a dispassionate son, who “‘stands 
apart from his duty to revenge himself” upon his mother and her lover. 
“Can an Orestes . . . finally stand apart . . . and demand the right to 
live one’s own life?” 


928. Alexander, Doris M. ‘Eugene O'Neill and Light on the Path,” pp. 
260-267. Though attracted in Harvard both to materialistic and to mystic 
thinkers, O'Neill was committed ‘once and for all time’’ to the mystics 
and individualists as a result of a book of Hindu wisdom, Light on the 
Path, put out by the Theosophical Society. The book led to further read- 
ing in Buddhism, Taoism, and Hinduism. The Fountain expresses 
O’Neill’s mystical philosophy most directly. 


929. Klavsons, Janis. “‘O’Neill’s Dreamer: Success and Failure,” pp. 268- 
272. Thematic development in O’Neill’s plays runs from the defeated 
dreamer of Fog in 1914 through the dreamer as “prophet of universal 
law” in Lazarus Laughed to the dreamer defeated in A Touch of the Poet. 
The defeated dreamers are based on people O’Neill knew; the successful 
ones come from books. The plays seem quite autobiographical. 
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930. Pallette, Drew B. “O'Neill and the Comic Spirit,” pp. 273-279. 
Though only recently noticed, the ‘comic and humorous play an organic 
part” in O’Neill’s plays. There is the Bergsonian satire of people from 
the outside, and the ‘organic humor”’ that is ‘‘used to divert pain.’ There 
is also some inadvertent humor, resulting from a lack of judgment or 
inadequate language. 


931. Adler, Jacob H. “The Worth of Ah, Wilderness!’ pp. 280-288. 
The objections to Ah, Wilderness! represent mainly an objection to a 
genre, that of the nostalgic family comedy. ‘‘Clearly, the genre is not a 
major one.” But “it can be the framework for drama of genuine value, if 
the comedy and the characters reflect genuine insight.” Ah, Wilderness! 
does “‘use the genre successfully for purposes beyond the normal.’ The 
play differs from the typical romantic family comedy in that most of the 
characters are “round” not ‘‘flat,”” and the problems are serious, though 
they are poignant, not tragic. “Of its kind, Ab, Wilderness! is a distin- 
guished play. And the genre, and the potentialities of the genre, gain 
greatly by its existence.” 


932. Shawcross, John T. ‘The Road to Ruin: The Beginning of O’Neill’s 
Long Day's Journey,” pp. 289-296. Examination of Ah, Wilderness! 
and Long Day's Journey into Night suggests that Ah, Wilderness! is 
unquestionably biographical. The living room settings are strikingly 
parallel. Richard and Edmund’s ages correspond to O’Neill’s at the time 
stated for each play. Richard “‘is a perfect blend of father and mother’; 
Edmund also looks like his parents. Essie Miller, around 50 in 1906, is 
54 in 1912. Nat Miller in his late 50’s is 65 as James Tyrone. Jamie 
is seen in two characters of the earlier play—Arthur and Sid. Even the 
general outlines of the two plays are similar. 


933. Day, Cyrus. ‘Amor Fati: O'Neill’s Lazarus as Superman and Sa- 
vior,” pp. 297-305. In Lazarus Laughed O'Neill re-interpreted Nietzsche's 
doctrines of the superman’s amor fati (love of necessity), eternal recur- 
rence, and pity. In spite of the importance of the subject, O'Neill did 
not succeed in transmuting his ideas into “viable drama.” 


934. Frenz, Horst. ‘O'Neill in Japan,” pp. 306-313. Considerable at- 

tention has been paid to O'Neill in Japan. Twenty-two of the plays were 

translated between 1923 and 1953. A number of the plays have been 

oe. Three book-length studies have been published. Criticism has 
en approving in general, and recently provocatively interesting. 


935. Falk, Signi. “Dialogue in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 314- 
325. O'Neill suffered from an “inability to assess his real talent and his 
limitations.”” He spoke of himself as a “bit of a poet who has labored 
with the spoken word to evolve original rhythms,” but he often “failed 
to allow characters to speak for themselves.” Instead he ‘‘obtruded his 
own feelings and thoughts” repeating “‘certain general speech habits.” 
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In Bound East for Cardiff, The Long Voyage Home, and Desire Under 
the Elms, he suggests realistic speech. But in The Emperor Jones, The 
Hairy Ape, and The Great God Brown dialogue is overshadowed by 
other considerations. Several later plays suffer from wordiness in expo- 
sition, philosophical intrusions, and unsatisfactory dialogue. 


936. Winther, Sophus Keith. “Desire Under the Elms: A Modern Tra- 
gedy,” pp. 326-332. In Desire Under the Elms O'Neill “begins to see 
the problem of tragedy in modern drama as opposed to the classical and 
traditional interpretation.” O'Neill did not accept the moral view of 
hamartia, the tragic flaw. Ephraim, O’Neill’s tragic hero, is a man apart 
from other men. He knows that God is hard, like the rocks on his farm. 
“In his futile battle to know God’s way and be like God he is doomed 
to defeat; in his determination never to submit or yield, he is heroic.” 

— Lee A. Burress 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVIII:1, August 1960. 


937. Shook, Laurence K. “The Burial Mound in Guthlac A,” pp. 1-10. 
Critical evaluation of the poem on St. Guthlac known as Guthlac A (or 
Guthlic the Hermit) ought to consider the successful artistic handling 
of the “return the barrow or die’ motif. The barrow, or burial mound, 
Guthlac’s dwelling, is treated with a good deal of effective detail not 
found in the original source of this saint's life. 


938. Bowers, R. H. “An Elizabethan Manuscript ‘Continuation’ of Sir 
John Davies’ Nosce Teipsum,” pp. 11-19. A hitherto unprinted and 
hence unknown critical “continuation” of Davies’s Nosce Teipsum (1599) 
was Robert Chambers’s A Christian Reformacion of Nosce teipsum {sic}, a 
polemical attack in 560 lines on Davies’s work. This poem was no doubt 
written by a Puritan, thus providing evidence that argumentative verse 
was written in England before Dryden’s accomplishments. Chambers’s 
poem is preserved, perhaps uniquely, in the British Museum. 


939. Ganzel, Dewey. “Bulwer and His Lady,” pp. 41-52. Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton, the popular novelist, wrote the most popular play of the 
19th century, The Lady of Lyons; or Love and Pride (1838), not for 
fame or money but out of a desire to satisfy his self-esteem and to do well 
in the drama, which he considered the greatest of literary genres. 


, LVIII:2, November 1960. 


940. Hoffman, Stanton de Voren. ‘The Pearl: Notes for an Interpreta- 
tion,” pp. 73-80. Four closely related points provide the basis for an 
interpretation of the Middle English poem the Pearl. The symbol of the 
pearl is used in various distinctive ways. ‘The innocent’’ is used in terms 
of infants and their salvation; and the pearl, identified with total inno- 
cence, is the symbol for infants or for a specific infant. References to 
physical death abound, and the death and renewal motif of the spice 
garden and resurrection is used. 
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941. Fowler, David C. “John Trevisa and the English Bible,” pp. 81-98. 
The unauthenticated tradition that John Trevisa (ca 1342-1402) translated 
the Bible into English originated with William Caxton and John Bale. 
On the basis of factual evidence concerning his academic associations, 
it can be inferred that in the 1370's Trevisa probably worked with Wyclif 
and others at Oxford on an English translation of the Bible. 


942. Adrian, Arthur A. “Charles Dickens as Verse Editor,” pp. 99-107. 
As editor, Dickens had standards for selecting the verse published in his 
monthly Household Words (1850-59): good sense, faithful rendering of 
life experience, cheerfulness and affirmation, clarity, consistency, freshness 
of imagery and diction. He accepted verse in a variety of standard forms, 
but favored metrical regularity. By giving space to sentimental verse on 
such subjects as emigration, birds, war, chauvinism, the seasons, social 
reform (the poor, bad sanitation, prostitution), and childhood, he 
satisfied popular Victorian taste. 


943. Palmer, Rupert E., Jr. “The Uses of Character in hoe: Blou- 
gram’s Apology,’ ’’ pp. 108-118. Browning stated that Bishop Blougram 
was intended for Cardinal Wiseman; but, he added with typical ambig- 
uity, Wiseman was not treated ungenerously in the poem. This comment 
suggests the direction which a reading of the poem might take. No 
definite judgment of the Bishop’s moral character is made in the poem. 
Through ironic use of a morally ambiguous speaker, Browning suggests 
the possibility of a non-sectarian religious faith. 

— Martin Kallich 


NATIONAL REVIEW, X:1, January 14, 1961. 


944. Leslie, Sir Shane. “Corvo,” pp. 24-25. The more than 25,000 
visitors that ‘‘poured into” the Marylebone Central Library to see the 
Frederick Rolfe, Baron Corvo, centennial exhibit attest Corvo’s surpris- 
ing current vogue. For this he is indebted to A. J. A. Symons’s Quest 
for Corvo, which in part sprang from “merriments’” among former 
“patrons and publishers, whom Corvo had blackguarded with libel and 
blackmail.” 

— John O. Waller 


OVERLAND, No. 14, Autumn 1959. 


945. ‘The Last Blue Sea’ Wins First Trade Union Novel Award: Com- 
petition Results,” p. 33. David Forrest, a Queensland writer, won the first 
Dame Mary Gilmore Novel Competition with The Last Blue Sea. The 
novel is praised by the judges as “thoughtful, free of the banal, informed 
with wit and observation, and in the best tradition of humanism’”’ in its 
account of Australian soldiers in New Guinea. Mary Trist’s Tansy, an 
“honorable mention,” is “an authentic piece of Australian folklore and 

.. one of the most delightful books written on the Australian family.” 
Dorothy Hewett’s Bobbin Up is “‘a sensitive delineation of the problems 
and the setting of a section of working class life.” 
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, No. 15, Winter 1959. 


946. Palmer, Vance. “Steele Rudd,” pp. 21-23. Steele Rudd (Arthur 
Hoey Davis) felt that “the role of funny man” had been ‘‘forced upon 
him.” His famous creation “Dad” has been “distorted into so many 
grotesque shapes that the humorous freshness of the original figure has 
been forgotten.’ One scholar of folklore felt that ‘‘Dad” could become 
“as great an international figure as Til Eulenspiegel.” But Rudd was 
forced through necessity to exploit ‘Dad’ into a farcical figure. For this 
reason Joe, ‘‘as original a figure and as possible of development as . . . 
Huck Finn,”’ was also sacrificed. Rudd was much worse off than Twain 
because, ‘‘although his name was known . . . he was always struggling, 
never able to get his head completely above water.” When all the ‘‘gro- 
tesqueries”” that now surround “Dad” have been worn away, he will 
be accepted as one of Australia’s “founding fathers.” 


947. Manifold, John. “Our Writers: VIII. Eleanor Dark,” p. 39. In Mrs. 
Dark’s earlier novels (Sun Across the Sky, Prelude to Christopher) the 
characters live ‘‘intensely inward lives, . . . wrapped in reminiscence and 
self-analysis.” But in The Timeless Land ‘‘the inner and the outer worlds 
{have} come to terms.” The Timeless Land trilogy is “the nearest thing 


we { Australians} have to a national epic.” 
— John Patton 


PERSPECTIVE, X:3, Summer-Autumn 1958. 


948. Watts, Harold H. “P. H. Newby: Experience as Farce,’ pp. 106- 
117. Newby’s fiction might be divided between the farcical novels set 
in the Middle East and the non-farcical ones set in Britain, but the 
second group also presents experience as farce, though “moved inward,” 
and less visible as contrived event. Farce, ‘‘the principle that asserts that 
all events and human suffering are fortuitous,” is created by Newby with 
“unflagging delicacy’ of style. 


949. Freedman, Ralph. “The New Realism: The Fancy of William Gold- 
ing,’ pp. 118-128. Each of Golding’s novels deals with an 18th-centuty 
concept or situation, translated into typically modern terms. The tension 
between the state of nature (chaos) and individuated man (controlling 
reason), a recurrent theme in Golding’s work, is a modern version of the 
primitivism-civilization conflict in 18th-century literature. 


950. Lebowitz, Naomi. ‘Kingsley Amis: The Penitent Hero,” pp. 129- 
136. Amis’s heroes adopt theatrical roles in their attempt to deal with 
external reality, but are redeemed “through the realization that the man 
is more important than the actor.”’ With the assumption of moral responsi- 
bility at the end of each novel, the hero frees himself from his previous 
artificial roles. 
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951. Walzer, Michael. ‘John Wain: The Hero in Limbo,” pp. 137-145. 
Wain’s picaresque heroes are a study in moral formlessness. Their lack 
of any code of action, of clearcut status or social alliance, and of conviction 
about their ideas or their world, makes them vague marginal figures 
moving uncertainly through “inconclusive reality.” 


952. Vinson, James. “Anthony Powell’s Music of Time,” pp. 146-152. 
The four volumes in Powell's cycle of novels, The Music of Time, deal 
with the Proustian theme of the decay of society in time, and the shifting 
patterns and relationships within that society. The narrator's recurrent 
comparisons of events or scenes to music, dance, and paintings, suggest 
a perception of pattern within the flux of experience. 


953. Cohn, Ruby. “A Few Novel Techniques of Denton Welch,” pp. 
153-159. Although Welch’s books lack the formal elements of conven- 
tional fiction, and have been called autobiography rather than fiction, 
they are held together by the polarity between Welch’s self-awareness and 
his object-awareness. These two aspects of his work relate him to the 
English-picaresque and the French-objective trends in modern fiction. 


, X:4, Winter 1959. 


954. Levine, Paul. “Saul Bellow: The Affirmation of the Philosophical 
Fool,” pp. 163-176. Bellow’s fiction owes more to middle-European 
tradition than does any other contemporary American writing; it is also 
more philosophical, more socially conscious, and more committed to im- 
mediate experience than other American fiction. Augie March is both 
picaro and Innocent Fool, whose quest is for full humanity. For the Bel- 
low hero, as for Camus, rebellion is an affirmation of life. 


955. Casper, Leonard. ‘Golden Eye, Unwinking: The Poetry of Robert 
Penn Warren,” pp. 201-208. The themes and images of Warren’s early 
poetry concentrate and anticipate those developed radially in his fiction. 
The dialectic of counterforces in Warren’s work—necessity and freedom, 
guilt and innocence—becomes a unity in the affirmation of Promises. 


, X1:2, Summer 1959. 


956. Cross, Barbara. ‘Lawrence and the Unbroken Circle,” pp. 81-89. 
In its Biblical language and patterns of action, The Rainbow shows D. H. 
Lawrence’s creative use of his evangelical inheritance. But even more 
important in the novel is the circle-symbol, used to communicate the 
psyche’s quest to win order from perpetual deaths and rebirths, and “the 
precarious equilibrium and devastating disorientations’” attendant upon 
the quest. 


, X1:3, Autumn 1959. 


957. Cohn, Ruby. ‘‘Preliminary Observations,” pp. 119-131. Samuel 
Beckett’s poetry and fiction, especially that written between 1945 and 
1950, present similar hero-narrators in the quest for identity in an 


; 
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absurd world. Beckett’s drama, in its variations upon this theme, has 
ee the fiction in a progressive reduction of plot, personality, and 
inguistic richness. 


958. Kenner, Hugh. “The Cartesian Centaur,” pp. 132-141. The ubi- 
quitous symbol of the bicycle in Samuel Beckett’s work (usually a lost or 
broken bicycle) suggests the disjunction of mind and body, and is used 
by Beckett as a refutation of the Cartesian certainty that man is a perfect 
corporeal mechanism. 


959. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. ‘The Theatre of Samuel Beckett,” pp. 142- 
155. The subject of Beckett’s drama is that of his fiction: man’s fate, 
man. He uses such diverse traditions as the Oriental theater, medieval 
Christian drama, and the English music-hall to create a drama that “denies 
the reality of the ‘real,’ ’’ and views life itself as parodic. The wide accept- 
ance of a drama which is essentially a “parody of action, parody of theatre” 
testifies to Beckett's artistry. 


960. Mintz, Samuel I. “Beckett’s Murphy: A ‘Cartesian’ Novel,” pp. 
156-165. In Murphy, Samuel Beckett uses the Occasionalist doctrine of 
the Belgian Cartesian Arnold Geulincx to give the novel structure, action, 
and meaning, and manages to create a completely successful novel of ideas. 
Suffused in irony, the book nevertheless is evidence that Murphy's doctrine 
about the inner life is Beckett’s doctrine. 


961. Hoefer, Jacqueline. “Watt,” pp. 166-182. In Samuel Beckett's 
philosophical satire, Watt, the hero’s assumptions and questions about 
experience are those of logical positivism. However, his visit to Mr. 
Knott’s house makes him despair of knowing reality by empirical or 
logical means. Although Watt’s quest is tragic in its failure, Beckett 
carefully maintains a comic tone. 


962. Kern, Edith. ‘““Moran-Molloy: The Hero as Author,” pp. 183-193. 
In Molloy, Samuel Beckett creates a mythic novel of search: author for 
his creation, self for anti-self, Apollonian for Dionysian art. Moran is 
the creator of Molloy, and one aspect of him as hero. Molloy reaches, in 
his mother’s room, the end of his quest: existence in a realm of timeless 
essences as the pure creator. 


963. Cohn, Ruby. ‘‘A Checklist of Beckett Criticism,” pp. 193-196. 


, X1:4, Winter 1960. 


964. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘‘ ‘Theft’: Porter's Politics of Modern 
Love,” pp. 223-228. Katherine Anne Porter's story, ‘Theft,’ uses both 
religious and Freudian symbols to — its dual theme: that the heroine 
has betrayed the holistic ideal of Christian love, and that her use of 
sexual passion, as an escape from reality, is a “theft” of selfhood. ° 
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965. Prager, Leonard. “Getting and Spending: Porter's ‘Theft,’” pp. 
230-234. Katherine Anne Porter’s story, ‘“Theft,” is a symbolic summary 
of the heroine’s spiritual life. The central irony of her final self-discovery, 
and of the story, is that “theft” comes from an unwillingness to spend 
oneself. 


, XIII:1, Spring-Summer 1960. 


966. Foster, Richard. ‘“‘Debauch by Craft: Problems of the Younger 
Poets,” pp. 3-17. Most of the poetry to be found in The New Poets of 
England and America (ed. Hall, Pack, and Simpson) is flawed by senti- 
mentality. Although this sentimentality takes various forms in contem- 
porary poetry, it is most often “the product of an invitation to feel by 


formula rather than by experience.” 
— Sarah Youngblood 


POLISH REVIEW, V:1, Winter 1960. 


967. Natanson, Wojciech. “American Plays on Polish Stages,” pp. 86- 
89. Williams’s Streetcar, in two performances, fascinated Polish audiences, 
and aroused interest in the psychoanalytic and philosophical = ye of the 
work, without creating resentment because Kowalski is a Pole. Wilder, 
another author who has been presented on the Polish stage, has influenced 
recent Polish playwrights. Miller does not appear on the Polish stage. 


, V:2, Spring 1960. 


968. Gillon, Adam. ‘“‘Betrayal and Redemption in Joseph Conrad,’ pp. 
18-35. Although Conrad is interested in the eye and the ear, in the story, 
he always feels underneath-the-surface moral complexity. His “‘outcasts 
face a mysterious and inclement universe, pervaded by a merciless logic 
for a futile purpose.”” They uphold human solidarity in the face of this 
universe. The supreme crime, to Conrad, is betrayal. But it would over- 
simplify to identify this problem with Conrad’s departure from Poland. 


, V:4, Autumn 1960. 


969. Janta, Alexander. “Conrad in Japan,” pp. 64-67. The lack of a 
bibliographical guide and the presence of language difficulty make it 
difficult to assess Conrad’s influence in Japan. Students meet him in 
anthologies, however, and translations have latent more common in the 
50’s. Only one full-length critical study has appeared in Japan. 

— A. L. Soens 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, 
XXI:4, Summer 1960. 


970. Dix, William S., ed. “Letters of English Authors: From the Collec- 
tion of Robert H. Taylor,’ pp. 200-236. Taylor’s collection includes 
variant editions of most of the great English figures and a large number 
of manuscript letters of English authors, letters collected not as unrelated 
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autographs but as containing information indicative of the characters of 
the writers thereof. A list of these letters with illustrative excerpts is 
herewith presented for the first time. This list contains 149 separate 
letters from 125 separate English authors, beginning with one by Sir 
Philip Sidney dated March 20, 1573. 


, XXII:1, Autumn 1960. 


971. Ryskamp, Charles. “Thomas Gray’s Christmas Piece, 1727,” pp. 
21-25. Most later critics of Gray's poetry have agreed with Johnson and 
Wordsworth that he lacked animation and that he wrote English verse 
as an Eton schoolboy wrote Latin. Much evidence may be derived from 
a Gray manuscript owned by Robert H. Taylor, Chairman of the Friends 
of the Princeton Library. Written in 1727 when Gray was in his 
third year at Eton, it is a Christmas piece consisting of five maxims in 
several styles of script. A photographic reproduction of the piece, the 
earliest known Gray manuscript, is offered herewith. Study of the Eton 
curriculum of Gray's time reveals the same high moral tone which came 
to characterize his verse in later life. 


972. “Library Notes and Queries: An Early American Book Label,” pp. 
36-37. A tiny item of Americana has been found in the Princeton Li- 
brary. It is a copy of a work by John Cotton, cousin and classmate of 
Cotton Mather, entitled Johannes Cottonus/me jure tenet, and it bears 


the earliest stamp used for books at Princeton University. 
— George T. Watkins, III 


RENASCENCE, XIII:1, Autumn 1960. 


973. Hoffman, Frederick J. “William Faulkner: A Review of Recent 
Criticism,” pp. 3-9, 32. The publicity and Faulkner’s initiative in the 
post-Stockholm period have forced critics to re-evaluate him. Critics 
search for Christian symbolism and moral verity in Faulkner, without yet 
having realized that he tries to use, by secularizing its content, the Chris- 
tian tradition. His basis of belief is ‘endurance,’ which he believes to 
be very like a belief in God. 


974. Moseley, Virginia D. ‘James Joyce’s ‘Grave of Boyhood,’” pp. 
10-20. The “theological” pattern controls the sequence of epiphanies 
which imitate ironically the life of Christ. The pattern is the pattern of 
the yearly liturgical cycles of the Roman Catholic Church. By using the 
Basic cycle, the temporal cycle (Propers of the seasons) and the Sanc- 
toral Cycle (Propers of the Saints), Joyce shows Stephen attempting to 
escape the nets of Catholicism, language, and nationality in the pattern 
imposed on the year by the Church. 


, XIII:2, Winter 1961. 


975. Karl, Frederick R. ‘The Play within the Novel in Antic Hay,” 
. 59-68. Huxley, in all his novels, attempts to make order out of a 
world disordered; only in Antic Hay does he succéed, using the device of 
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the play within the novel. The Monster, in the play, like the characters 
in the novel, is merely half alive and ends in suicide. Neither sensation 
nor Intellect alone provides escape from accidia. The Monster in the play 
embodies both the weaknesses, and a possible rebellion against the 
weaknesses, of the characters in the novel. 


976. Volpe, Edmond L. ‘'The Waste Land of Nathanael West,” pp. 69- 
77, 112. West’s novel is an answer to the ‘optimism implicit in Eliot's 
version of man and society.” Its many resemblances to Eliot’s Waste 
Land emphasize the pessimism of Miss Lonelyhearts, in which there is 
no possibility of redemption through submission to God. Eliot's vic- 
tims can repent sin; West’s only innocence. The columnist tries to escape 
despair, symbolized by the rock, through various symbolic and actual 
attempts to achieve justice. When he finally achieves a beatific vision, 
Doyle kills him by accident. The Universe itself imposes chaos on men’s 
pipe-dreams of order and justice. 


977. Shaw, Richard O. ‘“‘Sanctity and the Poetry of John F. Nims,” 
pp. 84-91. In spite of his quick perception and skill at rapid and effec- 
tive description of the more obvious features of the American Scene, 
Nims is not merely a poet of surface. Instead he employs the traditional 
spiritual relationships subtly to govern and organize his world of vivid 
perceptual images. “His poems do list daily happenings, outward features 
and visible signs, but they list them in an alphabetized, organized and 


ordered catalogue.” 
—A. L. Soens 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XIII:3, Autumn 1960. 


978. Sabol, Andrew J. ‘Two Unpublished Stage Songs for the ‘Aery 
of Children,’ ’’ pp. 222-232. The songs written for the popular children’s 
companies, songs which went a great way to add to the popularity of the 
companies, were set especially by musicians, instead of arranged for pop- 
ular tunes. Two hitherto unpublished settings, one for Jonson’s Cynthia's 
Revels and one for Marston’s Dutch Courtezan, suggest that the song- 
writer and dramatist collaborated. Jonson’s deliberately saccharine lyric 
is set to music extremely precious. Marston’s dramatic use of the lyric 
finds its suitable setting also. 


979. Schoeck, R. J. ‘Aulus Gellius: A Post-Praefatio,” pp. 232-233. 
Gellius’s influence on the More-Erasmus circle extended to Vives, Bude, 


Pace, Foxe, Macer, Painter, and others. 
—A. L. Soens 


ROMANCE NOTES, II:1, Fall 1960. 


980. MacDonald, W. U., Jr. “Hazlitt’s Use of Don Quixote Allusions,” 
pp. 27-30. Hazlitt not only read Smollett, but was willing to forgive 
much to one who had read Qvwixote in Spanish. He alludes at least 
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50 times to Cervantes and Quixote, and the number suggests a pervasive 
influence. These allusions contribute to “the pungency and figurativeness” 
of Hazlitt’s prose. 


981. Harden, Arthur Robert. “The Carbuncle in Medieval Literature,” 
pp. 58-62. The Carbuncle, which may be either ruby or garnet, had 
both a practical and ornamental purpose in Medieval literature. It illum- 
inated the dark, and provided ornamentation in the light in such works 
as Ogier the Dane, Aimeri de Narbonne, and Girart de Rossillon. 

— A. L. Soens 


SPECTATOR, No. 6918, January 27, 1961. 


982. Harding, D. W. “‘Revenger’s Tragedy” (rev.-art., The Mansion, 
William Faulkner), pp. 110-111. Though Faulkner obviously has assimil- 
ated his regional culture, and obviously puts himself so intensely into 
every incident that nothing is skimped and (“at some cost to structure 
and perspective”) nothing is subordinate, the same sentimentality that 
was evident even in Light in August is present in The Mansion. In fact, 
in The Mansion, “for all their veneer of brutality, bawdry, disillusion- 
ment and self-mockery,” the characters are romantically idealized: Ste- 
vens, for example, is a figure of pure romance, “in fundamentals well 
within Anthony Hope’s imaginative range.” Nearly 30 years separate 
The Mansion from Light in August; Faulkner in that time has learned to 
be more skillful in narrating, but the characters’ “crucial choices still 
reflect the falsifications of melodrama.” 


, No. 6919, February 3, 1961. 


983. Enright, D. J. ‘The New Pastoral-Comical” (rev.-art., Scenes 
from Provincial Life, and Scenes from Married Life, William Cooper), 
pp. 154-155. Cooper’s Scenes from Provincial Life (first published in 
1950) is a book that “‘cosily shocked” its readers, and Scenes from Mar- 
ried Life is a book that will ‘“‘cosily” comfort its readers. Coopet’s novels 
lack the malice and savagery that tone Kingsley Amis’s characters and their 
environment; Cooper's “‘gentility’’ contrasts sharply with the nastiness 
apparent in Amis’s language. The novels of both writers belong to “the 
latter-day ‘Dream World’ convention,’’ but Amis’s also belong “‘to the 
allied convention of the Nightmare World.” In any case, regardless of 
where one “places” these writers, neither writer is really concerned with 


the realities of contemporary life. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXII:2, 1960. 


984. Danielsson, Bror. ““A Note on Edmund Coote,” pp. 228-240. A 
critical edition of Edmund Coote’s The English School-Master would be 
of great value to the history of the English language. But two important 
problems would face the editor: (1) he would have to establish Coote’s 
original spelling in his word lists, for these were often changed in later 
editions; (2) he would have to determine whether Coote spoke “a Re- 
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ceived Standard or a (modified) dialect,” and for this he would need to 
discover much new biographical data. Some relevant records are appended. 


985. Langenfelt, Gosta. “Vauxhall and Ranelagh,” pp. 249-270. Vaux- 
hall and Ranelagh are examples of English place names which came to be 
used in other countries. Vauxhall (a name derived from the manor of 
Falkes de Beaute and going through such forms as Faukeshale, Fawkes 
Hall, Faux Hall, and Fox Hall) was used in France, Belgium, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, and Poland not only for imitations of the original 
London pleasure garden but also for dancing halls, inns, amusement 
centers, and places of low morals. Ranelagh did not share the popularity 
of Vauxhall on the continent, but there was at least one imitation in 
France which used this name. 


986. Matthews, G. M. ‘ ‘The Triumph of Life’: A New Text,” pp. 271- 
309. The text of this poem is given as it appears in the holograph Bod- 
leian Library Ms Shelley adds. c. 4. No editor since Mrs. Shelley, except 
Richard Garnett, had access to this Ms. All later editions have been based 
upon Mrs. Shelley’s Posthumous Poems of 1824, supplemented by Gar- 


nett’s emendations, but Mrs. Shelley’s text is not wholly reliable. 
— Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, I:1, Winter 1961. 


987. Hamilton, A. C. “Venus and Adonis,” pp. 1-15. Modern readings 
of “Venus and Adonis” have been mainly apologetic. But the praise of the 
poem by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, their imitations, and their treat- 
ment and allegorical interpretation of the myth may show what the poem 
is not as well as what it could be. When Shakespeare profoundly changed 
the traditional myth by preventing Adonis from yielding to Venus, he 
freed it from a simply moral reading. The poem treats of the mystery 
of creation and the fall. The philosophic level of the poem shown in 
Adonis’s death becomes the framework within which Venus’s love is 
displayed. Shakespeare’s change in the myth shifts the poem’s center 
from Adonis to Venus. 


988. Sonn, Carl R. “Sir Guyon in the Cave of Mammon,” pp. 17-30. 
Sir Guyon’s often acclaimed self-sufficiency is not clearly revealed in the 
Cave episode of The Faerie Queen. His perception is seen to be limited 
and his ethical system inadequate. But even though he is spiritually im- 
potent, he is granted the love of God he cannot give. Thus the argu- 
ment of Cantos VII and VIII of Book II seems to be that natural man 
is inadequate but that the love and infinite mercy of God are saving, re- 
generative, and unifying forces in the universe. 


989. Ong, Walter J., S.J. ‘“‘Ramist Classroom Procedure and the Nature 
of Reality,” pp. 31-47. Peter Ramus was the most deeply involved edu- 
cator of the Renaissance in educational theory and practice. His influ- 
ence on literature and philosophy in England and the American colonies 
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was largely through textbooks. In educational practice his position in- 
volved institutional organization and curriculum and classroom procedure. 
His ideas concerning institutional organization were not original, but 
simply advocated extension of existing arrangements. His ideas about 
curriculum and classroom procedure were in some sensitive ways different 
from other Renaissance ideas—especially in his evidently not providing 
students a collection of sententiae, apothegms, etc., to be used as “matter” 
for witty conversation and writing, Bt requiring the students to use text- 
ual analysis as a device for finding matter for discourse. This Ramist pro 
cedure implies that the “arts” or curriculum subjects hold the world to- 
gether, that the schoolroom is the only doorway to reality. 


990. Pineas, Rainer. “Sir Thomas More’s Controversy with Christopher 
Saint-German,” pp. 49-62. Against the background of the clergy-laity 
controversy in the reign of Henry VIII, Saint-German wrote The Diuision 

. betwyxte the spiritualitie and the temporalitie saying that strife existed 
between the laity and the clergy, and that this strife grew from the pride 
and avarice of the clergy. More’s attention was first drawn to this work 
because of its seeming mildness and impartiality. More first opposed the 
arguments of Saint-German in The apologye of syr Thomas More knight. 
The controversy can be seen in some subsequent works of both authors, 
in which both were occasionally inaccurate. More’s defense of Catholicism 
extended beyond the Saint-German controversy—it even involved his be- 
lief in the achievement of earthly and heavenly happiness. 


991. Svendsen, Kester. “John Martin and the Expulsion Scene of Para- 
dise Lost,” pp. 63-73. John Martin, 19th-century illustrator, was an im- 
portant interpreter of P.L. In his twenty-four scenes from P.L., he illus- 
trated rather than merely decorated the poem, and made clearer than any 
other artist Milton’s vast universe and the physical disadvantage of Adam 
and Eve. His scientific interests, ‘‘selection of subjects inviting the exer- 
cise of massive architectural perspective and the mechanical sublime,” and 
“his reliance upon industrial and technological images” show a “nine- 
teenth century style answerable to the cosmic features of Milton’s poem 
and to the form and pressure of Martin’s times.” His Expulsion Scene 
is his finest interpretation. With Blake and Fuseli, Martin testifies to 
the pertinence of art history to the literary scholar. 


992. Stein, Arnold. “On Elizabethan Wit,” pp. 75-91. Contrasted with 
later concepts of the term, the Elizabethan wit was broad and flexible. 
It meant understanding, invention, imagination, and wisdom; included 
various departments of humor, as well as both fancy and judgment; and 
could refer to the ‘depth of ‘design, form, fable’ or to the lesser fertility 
which animates the minor parts of a design.’’” The concept included almost 
everything in later concepts except perhaps a general agreement to limit 
the term and a moral earnestness associating itself with the intellectual 
pursuit of wit. 
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993. Berger, Harry, Jr. ‘The Prospect of Imagination: Spenser and 
the Limits of Poetry,” pp. 93-120. Book VI of The Faerie Queen as a 
turn from the outer world to the inner life of the poet is the logical result 
of developments in the previous books. It is “at once an attempt to cope 
with justice at the personal and social levels, and to give freer play to the 
stylistic reflexes of the poet’s imagination.’” It concerns “a conflict in the 
poet between the claims of the actual and of the imaginary.’” The con- 
flict is explored and resolved in the significance of the imagery of the 
Acidalian vision, its related events, and the Mutabilitie Cantos. 


994. Barker, Arthur E. “Recent Studies in the English Renaissance,” pp. 
121-157. An analytical survey of critical and historical studies (both 
books and articles) from mid-1959 to October 1960 in non-dramatic liter- 


ature of the English Renaissance. Milton is included. 
—M. F. Orth 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVII:4, October 1960. 


995. Gately, Janet. “Alfred’s Orosius and Les Empereors de Rome,” pp. 
567-587. Textual and linguistic evidence strengthens Galia Millard’s 
hypothesis in her edition (1957) of Calendre’s Les Empereors that the 
OF poem is based on Alfred’s Orosius, and suggests that it is collaterally 
related to the Lauderdale rather than the Cotton Ms. However, linguistic 
evidence is too inconclusive to determine whether Calendre used the 
Anglo-Saxon version directly or a Latin redaction of it. 


996. Halverson, John. “Aspects of Order in The Knight’s Tale,” pp. 606- 
621. The unifying theme of the tale is that of order in three conplemen- 
tary spheres: nature, society, and the cosmos. Folk rituals celebrating the 
perennial triumph of life in nature are paralleled by the sequence of 
events and emphasized by Chaucer's additions to his source. Theseus, ex- 
emplum of knighthood, the apex of civilized society and upholder of its 
laws, is central to the second aspect of the theme in that he restrains and 
orders the chaos implicit in the actions of the imperfect knights. Tran- 
scending all is the Boethian cosmic harmony, understood by Theseus alone 
and progressively evolved by the poem. 


997. Butler, Francelia. “John Penkethman’s Pseudonymous Plague 
Works, 1625-1636,” pp. 622-633. Penkethman, minor translator and 
author, is the J. Patridophilus who wrote the plague broadside The Cities 
Comfort and A Preservative Poem, the latter only recently uncovered. 
Plagiarized largely from Thomas Cogan’s Haven of Health, the broadside 
was expanded in the poem, whose chief value lies in its contributions to 
the social history of the period. 


998. Weston, John C., Jr. ““An Example of Robert Burns’ Contribution to 
the Scottish Vernacular Tradition,” pp. 634-647. Behind Burns’s Poor 
Mailie’s Elegy lies the traditional Scottish humorous elegy, the modifi- 
cations of which mark the extent of his artistic achievement. Boldly 
making the subject a sheep and focusing upon his own mourning rather 
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than upon the character of the deceased, ‘Burns achieves a humor of ex- 
aggeration and outrageous inappropriateness”’ to create the first true Scots 
mock epic, probably under the influence of his English associations. Fur- 
ther improvements lie in his sly wit, his original use of the traditional 
refrain to achieve unity, his subtly implied moral extensions, and the 
universal appeal of his subject. 


999. Ford, Newell F. “Paradox and Irony in Shelley’s Poetry,” pp. 648- 
662. Current criticism has scorned Shelley because his poetry lacks the 
qualities it has established for excellence—paradox, irony, tension, am- 
biguity, etc. Yet his poetry after 1815 abounds in paradox, expressive not 
of any urbane wit but of his response to “the pluriform nature of reality, 
the limits of cognition, and the incapacity of language.’ Further, his 
poems indicting the follies of human waste employ the conversational- 
ironic tone of world-weariness so admired by our critics. But the poems 
reflecting these qualities are not his best, nor can his poetic greatness be 
gauged by these criteria alone. 


, LVIII:1, January 1961. 


1000. Stroup, Thomas B., and H. Ward Jackson. ‘‘Gascoigne’s Steele 
Glas and “The Bidding of the Bedes,’’’ pp. 52-60. Gascoigne’s religious 
feelings and his poetic methods are clarified by an awareness that The 
Steele Glas is patterned on the Elizabethan sermon structure, that its style 
is ‘consciously homiletic,’’ and that its conclusion is modeled 
on the Established version of the bidding prayers, “properly placed in a 
sermon f[and} employed as a call to reformation.” 


1001. Lenaghan, R. T. “Pattern in Walter Pater’s Fiction,” pp. 69-91. 
Two possibly Hegelian characteristics of Pater’s writing, ‘the sense of the- 
matic oscillation” produced by dialectical syntheses and the sensuous em- 
bodiment of these ideas in imagery, are present in his fiction in the pat- 
terned opposition of Dionysus and Apollo, representatives respectively of 
“a massive vitality external to man’’ with its “promise of the continuity of 
life in nature” and of “the concentration of mortal achievement.’’ Pater’s 
non-fiction traces the antithesis in Greek culture (the Dionysian giving 
way to the Apollonian with its triumph of the humanly ethical at the ex- 
pense of the naturally spiritual) and suggests a possible synthesis “when 
the Zeitgeist is propitious.” His fictional portraits, largely through pat- 
terns of images associated with these gods, develop characters who either 
exemplify the overbalanced tendency of their cultures or, as in tie case of 
Marius, suggest possibilities for reconciling the extremes in a higher 


achievement. 
— William O. Harris 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 17, Autumn 1960. 


1002. Colombo, John Robert. ‘‘Sax Rohmer and His Yellow Shadows,” 
pp. 43-57. To the reader of the Dr. Fu Manchu books, “it is obvious 
. . . that Rohmer has been describing Armageddon. . . . There is good 
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reason to believe that Rohmer’s sympathies were with the Doctor.” 
Rohmer’s former popularity was one manifestation of a prevalent and 
much exploited xenophobia. “Sax Rohmer’s life was as mysterious as Fu 
Manchu’s.”” His birth date is uncertain. ‘His real name is given as Ar- 
thur Sarsfield Warde, but once or twice it is listed as Arthur Sarsfield 
Wade.” Though even his ‘‘most recent novels are hopelessly dated,” there 
is hope for the future, for a Rohmersque book published in 1958 gives 
the author’s name as Elizabeth Sax Rohmer. 


, No. 18, Winter 1961. 


1003. Weaver, Robert. “Notes on a Royal Commission,” pp. 41-51. 
The threat of U.S. magazines to Canadian magazine publication cannot 
be met by mere exclusion of the foreign magazines. It is modestly pro- 
posed to the Royal Commission that a small annual tax on all maga- 
zine advertizing be used to provide subsidies for struggling magazines, 
and that ‘the bulk of it should be used to establish and subsidize indef- 
initely one national, monthly publication of the type of Harper’s or The 
Atlantic Monthly.” 

— T. O. Mallory 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXVII:1, 
March 1961. 


1004. Scruggs, Louise. “History of the 5-String Banjo,” pp. 1-5. The 
romantic history of the odd instrument which captured the heart of 
America dates from about 1830, when Joe Sweeney added the fifth string 
to create what is sometimes called the United States’ most original and 
distinctive musical invention. The banjo had a varied and colorful history 
throughout the 19th century. Its subsequent decline in popularity was 
arrested only recently by such enthusiasts as Earl Scruggs and the “un- 
reconstructed” stubbornness of certain Appalachian and Carolina musi- 


cians. 
— Lionel D. Wyld 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XV:1, Autumn 1960. 


1005. Highfill, Philip H. “Actors’ Wills,” pp. 7-15. A rich source of 
accurate data on 18th-century London actors, so far largely untapped by 
theater historians, is available in the records of over 100 probated wills 
in the archives of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Selected items 
from 40 of these raise interesting questions, and suggest “that not only are 
some of the leading theatrical people unexpectedly opulent, but that even 
the middling sort were solider, more responsible socially and financially, 
and oftener and more closely connected with the more affluent classes of 
merchants and with the gentry than is sometimes supposed.” 


1006. Byrne, M. St. Clare. “The Earliest Hamlet Prompt Book in an 
English Library,” pp. 21-31. Probably the earliest Hamlet prompt book 
in England is George Frederick Cooke’s, annotated and used by him for 
his 1785-1790 performances with ‘Messrs. Austin and Whitlock’s Com- 
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pany of Comedians” and probably based on the company’s prompt book 
prepared by Joseph Austin, confidential friend and Drury Lane colleague 
of David Garrick. Here described in detail (and accompanied by 8 
plates), Cooke’s notations are revealing not only about Cooke and his in- 
terpretation of Hamlet, but also about contemporary practices of lighting, 
groupings, moves, positions, stage business (with emphasis on improving 
decorum), and verbal alterations; they also present controversial evidence 


on the trapwork machinery used in the Ghost scenes. 
— Myron Matlaw 


THOUGHT, XXXV:138, Autumn 1960. 


1007. Olson, Paul A. “Pound and the Poetry of Perception,” pp. 331- 
348. Ezra Pound’s poetry of perception, treating the seen world and the 
sensations, contrasts with Eliot's poetry of vision, the meaning beyond the 
visible. Dante, Spenser, the romantics, and the symbolistes, before the 
rise of science, found eternity in the Alps or in a grain of sand. Science 
and Pound, who follows Gautier as Eliot does Baudelaire, treat things 
directly. Pound’s Cantos offer no religious sensibility and no feeling that 
evil is misdirected, self-directed love. They are close to nature, their ac- 
curate language aids perception, and their light is necessary for percep- 
tion, for the perceiver’s naming the thing seen, and for fresh images 
of the earth and sea. His themes are man’s journeying to the world of 
death (Odysseus), the ‘‘bust through from the divine” (Aphrodite), and 
the unitive ‘‘repeat in history.” 


, XXXV:139, Winter 1960. 


1008. Martz, Louis L. “The Unicorn in Paterson: William Carlos Wil- 
liams,”’ pp. 537-554. Williams published four books of Paterson (1946- 
1951) as pre-announced. A fifth book, “The Hunt of the Unicorn” 
(1958), treats of ‘‘the spirit of the imagination, the immortal presence 
of art.”” Williams favors the local over the learned and foreign allusions 
of Pound and Eliot. “There is a source in America for everything we 
think or do.” He terms The Waste Land “the great catastrophe to our 
letters.’" He says it “gave the poem back to the academies” just when 
“we were on the point of an escape to matters much closer to the essence 
of a new art form . . . rooted to the locality which should give it fruit.” 
Paterson realizes the morality, the literary theory, and the aesthetic mani- 
festo of Williams’s In the American Grain. This volume leaves the fin- 
ished forms of culture for the roar, the chaos, and the still-to-be-achieved. 
It warns against the ‘‘aesthetic adhesions of the present.” Williams seeks 


the “imprint of the bare soul upon . . . our world about us.” 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


TRACE, No. 40, January-March 1961. 

1009. Bachelor, R. E. ‘The Weft of Experience in F. Scott Fitzgerald,” 
pp. 2-5. Fitzgerald’s distrust of fiction used as confession ‘‘safely carried , 
him over the stumbling-block that often trips up authors utilizing their 
personal experiences.” 


| 

; 
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1010. Zahn, Curtis. ‘Towards Print: Anti-Social Protest Literature,”’ 
p. 5-9. Contemporary writers of so-called protest literature avoid 
dealing with real issues; instead, they “have retreated into Jazz, alleys, 
pads, and what they hope a busy world will let pass as ‘subjective’ or 
sychological self-analyses.’” Honest and realistic protest, involving indi- 
vidual truths and personal obligation, is not the concern of these protest 
writers who oppose the stereotypes of the “square” world with equally 
meaningless preconceived stereotypes. 


1011. Hooton, Harry. “Could We Have Another Inferno, Please?” 
pp. 21-24. The climate of contemporary criticism seeks to discourage 
the growth of poetry with a message, a poetry of ideas, excitement, and 
conviction. Ciardi is the latest to add his voice to ‘‘this evisceration, this 
extraction of any life, which modern criticism seeks when it attacks poetry- 
with-a-message.”” This modern critical tendency is based on a fear of 
the emergence of ‘‘another Dante,’ on a desire by practicing poets to 
“discredit a message” in order “to keep poetry down to their level, to 
maintain their own position.” 


1012. May, James Boyer. ‘‘Henry Miller: An Individualist as Social 
Thinker,” pp. 24-31. Henry Miller has been wrongly aligned with the 
Beats and other ‘‘conformists-to-nonconformity.” Like Patchen, Miller 
has an honesty and sense of responsibility which set him apart from the 
Beats. Miller refuses to be called a social writer, not because he eschews 
responsibility, but because “his major meanings rest upon inner responsi- 
bility; he has been saying that group-protests and labeled fealties are just 
ways of sidestepping personal decisions.” 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, VI:3, October 1960. 


1013. Devitis, A. A. ‘Rex Warner and the Cult of Power,” pp. 107- 
116. Warner uses allegory to throw light on many traditional ideas by 
portraying them in uncommon contexts. Such novels as The Wild Goose 
Chase, The Professor, The Aerodrome, and Men of Stones get their vitality 
from the moral impulse, allegorically directed. Unlike Kafka, by whom he 
was influenced, Warner believes in the powers of goodness, love, brother- 
hood, individual integrity, and enlightened unity of the masses against 
tyranny and the cult of power. The development of his thought is evident 
from novel to novel. 


1014. Allen, James L., Jr. “Yeats’s Bird-Soul Symbolism,” pp. 117-122. 
Examination of the bird-soul symbolism in Yeats’s poetry suggests that 
Yeats’s symbols are often unoriginal and basically obvious (although in- 
volving esoteric subsidiary meanings.) The bird-soul association, with its 
Suggestiveness of freedom from the earth, disappearing, singing, etc., is 
universal and ancient, and Yeats’s use of it became more and more subtle, 
rich, and adaptable to his changing views on life and death. 
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1015. Enroth, Clyde. “Mysticism in Two of Aldous Huxley's Early 
Novels,” pp. 123-132. Huxley set his course toward mysticism early and 
did not undergo the two alleged ‘conversions’ that have damaged his in- 
tellectual reputation. In Antic Hay Gumbril frequently ponders the ‘quiet 
places” in the mind, but, an uneasy skeptic in a rationally run world, he 
is unable to accept the possibility of great changes in his life, and he 
falls back on the pointlessness of existence. In Brave New World Huxley 
hints at an alternative to insanity and lunacy through both Mustapha 
Mond (who suggests that the purpose of life is ‘some intensification and 
refining of consciousness’) and Helmholtz Watson (whose “extra, latent 
power” intuits an absurd — but significant — essence which populates the 


night). 


1016. Stephens, Alan. “A et UO Guide to Spectrum,” pp. 133- 
135. An annotated bibliography of articles on 20th-century literature 
which have appeared in Spectrum since its inception in 1957. 


1017. Knieger, Bernard. “Five Years of The Explicator: A Bibliographi- 
cal Guide,” pp. 136-144. An annotated bibliography of articles on 20th- 
century literature which have appeared in The Explicator from Vol. XIII 
to Vol. XVIII. 


1018. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 145-156. An annotated bibliography 
of periodical literature on modern writers. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


UNIVERSITY LIBERTARIAN, No. 3, April 1957. 


1019. Woodcock, George. “William Godwin,” pp. 4-6. In seeking to 
embody the ideas of Political Justice in novelistic terms, “Godwin was 
too good a thinker not to realize that the social verges on the moral and 
the psychological, and the struggle which Caleb [Williams] undergoes 
is much more than the fight of an innocent man against society as a 
whole. It is also—and this applies to Falkland as well as Caleb—a 
struggle between conflicting motives in the twilight of his own spirit.” 
While Godwin in one sense believed men to be “innately good and 
amenable to reason,” he did ample justice to the promise of his novel’s 
title, Caleb Williams, or Things as They Are. 


, No. 4, Autumn 1957. 


1020. Woodcock, George. “Charles Fourier, the Phalansterian,” pp. 
16-18. Besides contributing fertile, extravagant, and highly influential 
ideas in the realm of political theory, Fourier has a small place in 
literature. ‘There was a great writer of fantasy lost when Fourier turned 
to politics, and his speculations found at least one interesting echo in 
literature, for Bulwer Lytton’s Utopian romance, The Coming Race, owed 
as much to Fourier as Lytton’s earlier novels had owed to Godwin. In an 
age of science fiction, moreover, Fourier has his place as a precursor.” 


| 

; 


, No. 6, Spring 1958. 


1021. Burman, L. A. “Blake’s Prophetic Books,” pp. 11-13. “The 
consistency of Blake’s insight into the tensions and conflicts within society, 

. . and the consistency of his vision of the future society . . . lies in 
the imagery he employed and in the role of that imagery. Two great issues 
dominated . . . the world in which Blake lived—War and Industrialism. 
Blake’s imagery uses these as a starting point, personifying them, and 
searching for their causes and effects.” 


, No. 7, Autumn 1958. 


1022. Anonymous. “The Devil a Saint Would Be,” pp. 14-15. An at- 
tempt to print a translation of Bertolt Brecht’s “Orge’s Song’ in the 
student magazine Lucifer raised a censorship controversy at Leicester 
University. [The translation, by Jim Witham of the Leicester German 
department, is ig in the text, together with a lampoon entitled “A 


Masque of Prudery.”’]} 
— Edward Ruhe 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXVII:2, 
December 1960. 


1023. Griffith, Clark. ‘Emily Dickinson’s Love Poetry,” pp. 93-100. 
The love poetry is not about a particular man but about masculinity itself. 
Dickinson was averse to love not only because she feared evanescence but 
also because of her “pathological horror of everything masculine’’— 
particularly grossness and violence and the resulting “personal debase- 
ment.” 


1024. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. ‘Matthew Arnold’s Dialogue,” pp. 109- 
116. Arnold’s best poetry does not explicitly pose questions to be 
answered but rather descaanieadia embodies the tension between his ten- 
dency to preach and his faculty for dispassionate criticism. 


1025. Austin, Allen. “T. S. Eliot's Quandary,” pp. 143-148. Searching 
for a standard that would allow him to value poetry whose viewpoint 
he disagrees with, Eliot began with the notion that the belief of the 
reader is not and ought not to be involved in judging the work; but after 
frequent shifts and contradictions, he came to the opposite conclusion. 


1026. Meiners, R. K. “The Art of Allen Tate: A Reading of “The 
Mediterranean,’” pp. 155-159. Tate believes that modern man is destroy- 
ing himself in forgetting his limitations and trying to rise above nature; 
a symptom of his illness is his seeing nature as merely mechanical cause 
and effect. But life may be vitalized if we violently seize upon a living 
tradition of the past. ‘The Mediterranean” not only embodies this 
philosophy but also exhibits Tate’s habit of using “heterogeneous con- 
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cepts to modify one another” and of conjoining temporal and spatial 


images to illuminate a state of mind. 
— Gerald Levin 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXX:2, January 1961. 


1027. Frye, Northrop. ‘The Structure of Imagery in The Faerie Queene,” 
pp. 109-127. The imagery of the Muatabilitie Cantos can be used to 
demonstrate the unity of The Faerie Queene. The Cantos embrace four 
levels of existence: death and corruption; ordinary (cyclical) experience; 
upper (uncorrupted) nature; and God; and man’s problem is either to sink 
into sin or to rise into purity. In the land of Faerie, a morally simplified 
dream world of realized human nature, watchfulness and effort are re- 
quired for human fulfillment. Thus the imagery of the whole romance is 
organized on the two principles of the natural cycle and the moral dialec- 
tic. The sequence of symbolisms from book to book runs roughly as fol- 
lows: human fidelity, natural fidelity, nature; and natural concord, human 
concord, art. 


1028. Berger, Harry, Jr. ‘Spenser's Gardens of Adonis: Force and Form 
in the Renaissance Imagination,” pp. 128-149. The relationships between 
the real, the representation of the real, and the reality of these represen- 
tations (essentially motion, force) troubled the Renaissance imagination. 
Slowly the poem became more a record of itself than a report of prior 
experience. The Gardens-of-Adonis passage not only exemplifies the 
poetic process by which force becomes form, but it is also about that pro- 
cess. As it organizes the fragments of the different aspects of love, the 
garden changes “from a symbolic to a literal state . . . to a quasi-philo- 
sophical discussion of force,” to a vision of perfect pleasure in nature. 
No longer merely an unconscious drive to pleasure, eros works through 
“long troubles’ toward the fulfillment of love in a single human soul. 


1029. Howarth, Herbert. “Eliot and Milton: The American Aspect,” 
pp- 150-162. Although his ambivalent attitude toward Milton has been 
partly due to the changing —. needs of modern times, Eliot also seems 
to have been simply prejudiced against Milton. This bias is traceable to 
Eliot’s reaction against the Miltonist Harvard and its Miltonist President, 
Charles W. Eliot, of his undergraduate days. Besides, the President was 
a distant relative, and so the poet attacked the clan through him. Finally, 
Eliot must have resented Milton’s part in the Civil War. But Eliot is much 
like Milton in many ways, and his widely spaced public pronouncements 
on Milton correspond roughly with his discovery of himself. 


1030. Preyer, Robert. ‘Sydney Dobell and the Victorian Epic,” pp. 163- 
179. Dobell’s ‘The Nature of Poetry’ is of value both to the literary 
historian and the modern theorist. His pseudo-scientific views not only 
cast light on Victorian epics, but also look forward to many notions of 
such theorists as I. A. Richards, Eliot, Pound, Owen Barfield, Cassirer, as 
well as Joyce, Yeats, and Jung. Dobell believes basically in the truth and 
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usefulness of the images presented to the poet by the imagination and 
afterwards imitated by him in language. 


1031. Endicott, N. J. “Sir Thomas Browne as ‘Orphan’ with Some Ac- 
count of his Stepfather, Sir Thomas Dutton,” pp. 180-210. A fully de- 
tailed examination of the complicated fate of Browne’s father’s will and 
of the lives of the many people involved in its history does not provide 
enough evidence to justify accusations of “orphanage” accounts and 
stories of a rapacious guardian. Although he resented his mother’s second 
marriage in general and her new husband, Sir Thomas Dutton, in parti- 
cular, Browne, like the other members of his family, does not seem to 
have been sorely mistreated. 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW, II:8. 


1032. O'Meara, John J. ‘Newman Revisited: Idea of a University,’ 
pp. 8-21. Newman in his ‘Discourses’ from the Idea of a University was 
extremely careful to emphasize that knowledge should be its own end 
and be cultivated for itself. But the influence of rhetoric so fashioned 
his thinking as to over-emphasize one side of certain issues while almost 
ignoring the other sides. When deep in proving his point, he was also 
not so careful as usual over the merits of his sources of information. 
Moreover, it seems odd that Newman, who was asked to establish a 
Catholic University and to attack “neutral” education in a sequence of 
lectures, left the ‘“Discourses’’ incomplete and did not map out in detail 
what a Catholic University plans on doing. Yet from his acts and writings 
it was not, as he says, a project too difficult for him to undertake. 


1033. Diskin, Patrick. “Moore’s Irish Melodies,” pp. 34-40. From the 
overpraise of his time Moore’s reputation as a poet has steadily declined. 
His popularity, however, lasted in Ireland because of the strong nation- 
alist strain in his Irish Melodies. When his standing in Ireland began 
to decline at the turn of the last century, it did so more for literary than 
political reasons. The melodies, as a whole, blend two contrasting themes 
of the joys and sorrows of Ireland. It is unfair to view his work in 
relation to the Romantic movement, for he was influenced not by its 
major figures but by the poets of the 17th century. Although he lacked 
sufficient Irish color in his works, he should be praised for considerably 
improving the level of the Anglo-Irish ballads of his time. 


, 11:9. 


1034. Chinneide, Sile Ni. “The Gaelic Contribution to Irish National- 
ism,” pp. 67-76. The writers and intellectuals associated with the ‘“Young 
Ireland” party, although Romantics, did not invent the romantic Ireland 
lamented by Yeats. The discovery of genuine Irish literature inspired 
the Young Ireland poets, in particular, to use the old Gaelic writings 
for a new purpose by proclaiming the racial pride of past ages to the 
townsfolk to whom it previously meant little. Thus many of the finest 
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poems published in the Irish Nation are English translations of Gaelic 


models reflecting the passionate patriotism of a defeated race. 
— Michael J. O'Neill 


WATERLOO REVIEW, 6, Winter 1961. 


1035. O’Brien, R. A. “Time, Space and Language in Lawrence Durrell,” 
pp. 16-24. Durrell’s intention that his Alexandria Quartet “illustrate 
Bergsonian ‘Duration’ ”’ in three dimensions of space and one of time has 
not been realized. He has, however, cceelad in suspending time in 
his first three novels by having the lives of characters examined from 
different angles and through different eyes. Using Darley’s memories, 
Balthazar’s “‘Interlinear,’’ and continuously (but not always successful) 
evocative language, Durrell has contributed to the contemporary attempt 
to show the difference between the psychological, human sense of time 


and clock-measured time. 
— Howard G. Zettler 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIV:i, Winter 1960. 


1036. Traschen, Isadore. ‘Tragic Hamlet and Comic Engineers and 
Scientists,” pp. 13-17. Shakespeare's Hamlet, responding sensitively to 
experience, develops a tragic sense of life. By contrast the practical Polo- 
nius and Shakespeare’s ‘‘engineer[{s},’’ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, are 
rendered comic as a result of their obtuseness to the quality of life. 
Present day engineers, scientists, and businessmen, pall with quantity 
but not with quality and insensible to moral and spiritual concerns, move 
today’s man-with-a-tragic-sense to a ‘‘rage of laughter.” 


1037. Buitenhuis, Peter. “The Value of Mencken,” pp. 19-28. Mencken 
performed a timely service as the gadfly antagonist of “complacency, con- 
formity, moralism, saccharine religiosity and political inertia,” which 
pervaded the country from 1900 to 1930. His most permanent influence 
has been the result of his opposition to neo-puritanism, philistinism, and 
prohibitionism. He served literature more effectively perhaps in his role 
as editor than in that of critic. Though his attacks too often reflected 
gratuitous cruelty and indiscriminateness, his overall effect has been 
positive. His essays more than his The American Language seem likely to 
secure him a continuing reputation. 


1038. Ward, J. A. “Evil in The Golden Bowl,” pp. 47-59. The Golden 
Bow! is James's most mature treatment of the subject of evil, as well as 
his most perceptive analysis of the contrasts between American and Euro- 
pean qualities. This is true by virtue of the fact that in this novel James 
places in juxtaposition the flagrant evil of adultery, involving European 
characters, and an evil no less real stemming from the moral naiveté and 
social irresponsibility of the American Ververs. James develops the 
point, in fact, that evil may stem from differences in personal and national 


traits. 
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1039. Hendrick, George. “Whitman and Sir Edwin Arnold,” pp. 83- 
g9. Arnold, though almost forgotten now, enjoyed high favor as a 

t in his own day, and he exercised a considerable influence through his 
role as editor of the London Daily Telegraph. His fulsome praise of 
Whitman and his mild reproof of Whitman’s American detractors 
elicited editorial rebuttal from the New York Times. Two self-instigated 
visits by Arnold at Whitman’s Camden home were reported in news- 
aper accounts saturated with sentiment and rife with contradictions as 
to the details of the events, and the confusion was confounded by Arnold's 
own reports. It seems clear, however, that the elderly Whitman com- 

rted himself with dignity on these occasions and that Arnold’s somewhat 
theatrical paying of court was nevertheless sincere. 


1040. de Schweinitz, George. ‘Death of a Salesman: A Note on Epic 
and Tragedy,’ pp. 91-96. In Western literature, epic characteristics have 
traditionally been a concomitant of tragedy. Death of a Salesman quali- 
fies as tragedy within the terms of this convention because it projects 
a structure of values analogous to that found in earlier tragedy. In the 
Miller play New England, with its values and traditions, corresponds to 
the epic entity of the supra-human, the divine; the frontier implications of 
Alaska and Africa correspond to the realm of human values; New York 
City objectifies those qualities which in epic convention represent a nega- 
tion of human and divine values. Thus, though the play does imply 
tremendous “‘re-arrangements and shifts of poles of value,” it still shows 
a basically traditional epic-tragic structure. 


1041. Davis, Tom. “J. D. Salinger: ‘Some Crazy Cliff’ Indeed,” pp. 97- 

99. The central image in Catcher in the Rye reveals Holden Caulfield’s 

desire to ‘‘ ‘save’ little children from the ‘phoniness’ of his world, to 

arrest their fall into humanity.” It seems not unlikely, since he has long 

been interested in Zen Buddhism, that Salinger derived the concept 

= in this figure from the bodhisattva figure of Mahayana Bud- 
ism. 


1042. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘The Motif of the Wise Old Man in Billy 
Budd,” pp. 99-101. Melville employs the ancient Dansker in Billy Budd 
to reinforce the theme of the failure of the individual in a position of 
responsibility to assume his ultimate social and moral obligations. Captain 
Vere allows ‘“‘rigid adherence to ‘military necessity’” to make him an 
accessory to perversion of the higher justice. By the same token the old 
Dansker, though he is possessed of the wisdom and mature judgment 
of years of experience, because of an idiosyncratic misanthropy, abdicates 
his responsibility for guiding the young and ingenuously innocent Billy 
around the pitfalls of evil. 

— Hubert W. Smith 
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